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The Lesson of the War 


1} OU see no spring fancies worn by English women. 
}i} You see no mourning, either. But you see uni- 
forms everywhere. You see no pleasure cars or 
joy rides, but you see women driving trucks and 
loading sacks of flour. You see no gay parties 

=SA and no dainty menus, but you see the folk who 
used to demand them doing the work of laborers and eating 
the simplest and scantiest fare.. You see no idling or show of 
indulgence, but you see girls in plain khaki and unlovely leather 
hats—thousands and thousands of them— doing the work of men 
everywhere. 

And not for novelty or amusement, please note; not for ad- 
vertising or to get their pictures in the papers; but with com- 
posed and often grim and tired faces, one day after another, 
without complaint and without discouragement. 

There is no law or compulsion about the burdens these women 
have taken on themselves. Simply, they have learned the lesson 
of the war. Sugar, meat, fat are fighting potentials. Wood, 
coal, gasoline are fighting power. Every unnecessary article 
dispensed with is so much labor and money saved. Every use- 
less trade abolished is so much brain and muscle conserved. 
Every job taken over means another fighter for the front. And 
the women are attending to these things themselves by tacit and 
unanimous agreement, willingly, devotedly. They know that 
the war can only be won in the last test by the nation at home. 
They are the nation at home, and they are going to win it by 
sacrifice, by sacrifice, and again and ultimately—by sacrifice. 


—JOHN RUSSELL 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on three following pages.) 








Private and class instruction. 


18-20 E. 41st Street 





INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Deaf and Hard-of- Hearing 


Day and evening practise classes. 
by lip-reading. Normal training course throughout the year. 
rates for spring and summer. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
New York City 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


Lectures 
Special 
Ask for circulars. 




















Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($/.50 net, postage extra), published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. 1[t may be ordered from 


the School o1 through any bookseller or the Voita Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


Training Course for Teachers 
SUMMER RATES 
All pupils have exceptional opportunity for FREE practice 


406 Geary Street 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 
NORMAL COURSE GIVEN 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 
406 Mason Building Los Angeles, Cal- 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Instruction for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult 
ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 











MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 


Nitchie Method Used Private Lessons 
Conversation Classes Current Events Classes 


Summer Course, July and August, Urbana, Ohio 
7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—C 


SUMMER RATES 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Washington School of Lip- Readi 

Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of 

Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn, 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 


No. 4 FLo-Les, Cor. 20TH STREET AND CAPITAL AVENUE 
OmaHA, NEBRASKA 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizaBETtH G. De Lany, A. B 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Class 




















Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


Private Lessons 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School for 
the Hard-of-Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Muller-Walle Method 





DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits 


Nitchie Method 


Detroit. Michigan 








899 Woodward Avenue 
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SPEECH-READING FOR THE WAR DEAF 


BY CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE, M.D. 


(Continued from June) 


2 GO overseas in the service of the 
immediate need and the ultimate 
good of humanity, with the touch of com- 
panionship, the fervor of a generous pur- 
pose, and the radiance of an illuminating 
spirit to light the way, is one thing; to 
return broken in body or in sense, racked 
with the memory of hideous things un- 
familiar to the gentle, peaceful, striving 
life which went before, fatigued and 
weakened; to count the individual cost 
and face the future with a sense of terror 
in its competitive demand—these are 
conditions which must be bridged by 
earnest and persistent ready helpfulness. 
Through the barrier of altered conditions 
there must be stretched the firm grasp of 
friendship; above it must rise the voice 
of encouragement and cheer, and, when 
this cannot be heard because of deafened 
ears or clouded comprehension, that 
silent voice which speaks in form of 
motion and which must be taught to be 
understood. 

Because of the various conditions ac- 
companying the impairment of hearing, 
as well as the varying degrees of this es- 
pecial infirmity and its association as a 
part of other incapacitating injuries, it is 
important that the returned disabled sol- 
diers and sailors should be aggregated in 
a center, or, later, in various centers, ac- 
cording to their numbers and general 
classification, for a more minute study of 





their cases and the determination of the 
more individual needs in repair and in re- 
education. 

The advantage of congregation of 
cases is obvious, both for purposes of 
special examination and for treatment, 
and this applies as much to instances of 
sense disability as to those of injury to 
the trunk or limbs, where it is necessary 
to effect such surgical repair as may be 
possible, and then to supplement the dis- 
abled member by mechanical appliances 
suitable to some vocational use. The 
process of surgical repair may be short 
or long, extending over a period of a few 
weeks or months, or even a year or more, 
according to the extent of the injury, its 
character, and the recuperative power of 
the individual ; and the educational pro- 
cess toward remunerative applicability 
may equally vary; but through it all the 
impression should be conveyed not of a 
sense of dependency, but of expectancy 
of achievement and of participation in 
the larger general welfare in behalf of 
the permanency of which the individual 
energy has been exerted and the self- 
sacrifice made. 

To add to the cripplement of a limb 
the barrier of a sense of such accustomed 
use that the channel of its communica- 
tion has been almost involitional is to 
add, often grievously, to the depression 
incident to shock, pain, and the sense of 
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personal disaster, and the early effort to 
utilize and enhance the sense of hearing, 
to supplement it by its visual substitute, 
and to make these efforts the medium of 
encouragement, companionship, and up- 
lift may advisedly be placed among the 
earlier efforts toward relief in the person 
of the home-coming soldier or sailor. 

The method of application of the in- 
struction in speech-reading and the aux- 
iliary measures to be employed with it, 
by means of appeal to the auditory or 
the tactile senses, must be determined by 
the surgical examination which is to fix 
the status of the individual patient in ref- 
erence to the treatment to be applied for 
his relief: In cases of disruption of the 
middle ear sound-transmitting apparatus 
with an intact labyrinth, the possibilities 
of repair and the degree of restoration of 
function ; in cases of labyrinthine implica- 
tion, the question of auditory re-educa- 
tion, coupled with remedial effort at par- 
tial rehabilitation ; and in the cases with- 
out aural implication proper, but with a 
suspension of function consequent upon 
profound neural shock, the question of 
the value of a combined appeal to the 
visual and auditory senses as an asso- 
ciate means of primary entrance to the 
prison of the senses in which the patient 
is immured. 

The ways in which speech-reading may 
be made to serve as the handmaiden of 
conversation in these various classes of 
cases will be later made the subject of 
more detailed description, and upon the 
basis of the preliminary appreciation that 
this particular and comparatively novel 
form of service, provision for instruc- 
tion in speech-reading, may, for both ma- 
terial and psychologic reasons, be made 
one of the earlier equipments in pro- 
vision for the reception of our disabled 
troops. 

Even in such extremity of disaster as 
the loss both of sight and of hearing, the 
effort to use speech-reading by sense of 
touch need not be without avail, as has 
been proven in instances of facile pupils 
among deaf and blind children, the sen- 
sation of the expired breath lending its 
aid to the appreciation of the cryptogram 
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of the mobile lip and face muscles, the 
teacher speaking against the cheek, the 
forehead, the bared arm, the back or 
front of the hand, or the finger-tip of the 
pupils, the lessons being supplemented 
by the hand touch or scriptorial alphabet 
or by instruction in brail.* 

With adults in whom the speech for- 
mulz have already been created and used 
until they have become a part of the 
habit of life, their translation, mentally, 
into a recognizable, mutable form is a 
very much more easy matter than where 
the structure of position and motion 
must be built from its foundation, as is 
the case with the deaf and, mentally, mute 
child, who, lacking both hearing and any 
conception of the meaning of the labial 
and facial positions, must be provided 
with a mental postulate upon’ which the 
speech-reading can be built. 

It does not follow, however, that the 
teaching of speech-reading to wounded 
youths and men will be a contrastingly 
easy matter, and this the teacher taking 
such work in hand must bear in mind, for 
the physical condition of the pupil, in 
reference to the strength he has to spare, 
the duration of his ability for concentra- 
tion, the extent to which his mental pro- 
cesses have been obtunded or impaired, 
as well as the character and quantity of 
his hearing power, as an ancillary me- 
dium of communication, should all be 
taken into consideration. 

A comparative study of so peculiar 
and unusual a class of pupils, the dis- 
criminative study of even a single indi- 
vidual, disrupted from his habitual course 
of life and put in an especial class, is one 
for which the teachers of speech-reading 
cannot singly be considered competent. 

The teaching of speech-reading to the 
deaf in such a central hospital must be 
formulated, so far as its application to 
the patient is concerned, upon the opinion 


*In the conjoint study of the sense percep- 
tions of the blind deaf made by Profs. G. 
Stanley Hall, William James, J. J. Putnam, 
and the writer, it was found that the tactile 
acuity of perception of the skin in increasing 
ratio was in the order of the parts as above 
named. 
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and direction of the hospital medical 
staff. In other words, it is to be regarded 
as one of the remedial measures which is 
to be authoritatively prescribed. When 
judiciously administered it will be far 
more than a means of relieving the 
tedium of convalescence and providing 
an added help toward re-entering the 
working and participating world: it may 
be made the medium of instruction and 
of encouragement or, unwisely taught, 
too strenuously insisted upon, it may 
cause fatigue and discouragement and be 
a check upon recuperation. 

The unusual conditions of these espe- 
cial pupils to be so welcomely received, 
so eagerly awaited, in the hope of render- 
ing them some service, awaken emotions 
which, to be made of their true value, 
must be subordinated to cool judgment of 
conditions and of needs, and be flexibly 
ready to do the requisite teaching as a 
part of hospital team-work, one of the 
advantages of this preliminary hospital 
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concentration being not only that the pa- 
tients can be compared and studied as to 
their needs, but that the necessary pro- 
vision for their future may be justly esti- 
mated and those attendants and teachers 
(from different parts of the country) 
trained who are to continue the teaching 
and the speech-reading habit, it being the 
accepted axiom of the modern hospital 
that an equal, if not a greater, value of its 
purpose lies in its extra-mural work. 
The control hospital in which speech- 
reading for the war deaf is to be first ap- 
plied thus becomes also the center for the 
speech-reading clinics in different parts 
of the United States, already wisely pro- 
vided for, and the principle of team-work 
is thus extended and provision and a 
foundation made for that acquaintance 
with speech-reading, on the part of the 
community, which will ultimately lead to 
a due recognition of its educational value 
and to its inclusion in the stated curricu- 
lum of our schools and colleges. 





VOICE TRAINING FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
BY PATTIE THOMASON 


(Continued from June) 


HE development of voice and speech 
in deaf children is more easily ac- 
complished and results are more satis- 
factory when a few fundamental facts 
are constantly kept in mind and the steps 
logically taken. To be successful, all be- 
ginning work must be pleasurable, in- 
teresting, and inspiring. It should be 
made the center of the child’s enthusiasm, 
his mental activity, and his general de- 
velopment. Games, sense training in 
touch, to induce consciousness of vibra- 
tion as well as sense-training exercises 
in color, in form, and in number, should 
be given. Dramatization and thought ex- 
pression are also necessary to the de- 
velopment of all children, and the deaf 
child is no exception. 
In the beginning the normally hearing 
child creates his own language of gesture 
by means of his body. He hears lan- 


guage, words that are complex, which 
act upon his consciousness and are as- 
sociated by an everlasting law of mind. 
With his voice he creates his own lan- 
guage, which consists of crudely articu- 
lated sounds. Hearing goes before speech 
in the point of development. The child 
first learns to hear and it is some time 
before he attempts to imitate. He first 
imitates the tone—the sound. Gradually 
oral words act upon his consciousness. 
Teachers of young deaf children should 
make use of the powerful sense of touch 
to develop an intuitive perception of 
sound, so that hearing, in its relation to 
speech, may be, as far as possible, sup- 
plied. By developing consciousness of 
vibration, the motions which the child 
sees on the lips become associated with 
tone, and speech to him is not merely a 
mechanical motion. 
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SUGGESTIVE EXERCISES 

In the spirit of play, encourage children 
to give imitative sounds. The imitation 
of sounds heard in natural surroundings 
is always a delight to normally hearing 
children. I have found them of equal 
delight to deaf children. 

Let them imitate the sheep, giving ba- 
ba-ba; the dog, giving bow-wow-wow ; 
the cow, giving moo-moo-moo ; the birds, 
giving wee-wee-wee, etc. The teacher 
need not have the children give these 
sounds just the number of times here 
suggested nor follow the order of the 
text. Children should be given every 
opportunity for self-expression. These 
sounds should be given on different 
pitches and the child allowed perfect free- 
doom in giving the sound as he has per- 
ceived it through his touch and sight. 

These nature sounds will be of inesti- 
mable help in acquiring natural voice. 
They give the child the chance to play 
with his voice and do things according 
to his mood. The change of tone and 
breath control gained in mimicking do 
much towards developing flexible natural 
voices. These exercises also develop im- 
agination and promote self-expression. 

Teachers of young deaf children should 
go to the baby language as it is spoken 
in the first year for their clue to the de- 
velopment of voice and speech in the 
natural way. 

In giving these imitative sounds, the 
teacher has the child feel voice vibrations 
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in the chest, in the cheeks, and in the 
head. She does this to give the child an 
idea of the tone and to suggest to his 
mind the true nature of sound through 
his touch. The children readily perceive 
voice vibrations when the teacher throws 
her voice on the drum as a sound re- 
flector. Children enjoy feeling their own 
voices in the drum and the voices of other 
children. 

The teacher does not have the child 
touch his throat or her throat in develop- 
ing voice. The aim is to have the child 
drop all throat consciousness, since throat 
stiffness is the cause of much of the bad 
quality in the voices of deaf children, 
The child’s attention is directed to the 
tone. He mentally pictures it through 
his touch. He concentrates upon the 
tone—not upon the mechanism. 

Sense-training exercises in touch are 
given for six or eight weeks, as a basis 
for voice work. Exercises to develop 
continuity of breath are also given along 
with the imitation of sounds. Simple 
tongue gymnastics with voice are given 
without use of hand-mirrors. The mo- 
notonous tongue gymnastic drills with 
hand-mirrors lead to exaggerated tongue 
movements and to tongue stiffness. 


Eprtor1At Norte.—The writer wishes it under- 
stood that these suggestions are based upon 
her five years’ experience in the Rhode Island 
Institute for the Deaf, Providence, as special 
teacher of voice culture and rhythm, and repre- 
sent the voice-training work done in that 
school. 


LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


BY JULIA W. SAVAGE 


ISS REINHARDT and her school 

at Kensington, Maryland, are prob- 
ably well known to many of the readers 
of THe Vora Review. But for the 
benefit of those who have not enjoyed 
the privilege of observing her work, and 
especially for the benefit of some mother 
who may be trying to decide upon a school 
for her little deaf child, I want to tell 
something of what I saw upon a recent 
visit to Miss Reinhardt’s school. 


The location is ideal. It is near enough 
to Washington for the pupils to receive 
the benefit of the many advantages of 
that most interesting of cities, and far 
enough outside the city for them to en- 
joy the pure country air. 

A visitor is immediately impressed with 
the homelike appearance of the place. 
The yard is large and pleasant, making 
a delightful playground for the children. 
The veranda, too, is large and comforta- 
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ble; there the pupils sit to read, study, 
recite, or knit, for the pupils in Miss 
Reinhardt’s school are doing their “bit,” 
like all other patrotic Americans. 

The school is very like a comfortable 
home, where a large family of children 
is cared for and educated—educated in 
the broad sense of the word—the train- 
ing consisting of the hundreds of things, 
both beautiful and practical, beside mere 
“book-learning,” that go to make up a 
real education. 

There are only 14 pupils in the school, 
and for this little flock there are three 
wide-awake, efficient teachers, under the 
careful supervision of Miss Reinhardt, 
who personally conducts some of the 
classes. 

The homelike atmosphere penetrates 
the class-rooms, where such splendid work 
is being carried on. I saw one little tot 
of three, seated on his teacher’s lap, prove 
himself an excellent lip-reader for one 
of his years. He pointed without hesita- 
tion to the parts of his body and jumped 
down promptly to execute commands. 

In another class, four little girls, all 
between eight and nine years of age, 
showed their practical knowledge of the 
counting and spending of money. The 
teacher, holding a box of toy money, said 
to one child, “I want to buy a pair of 
shoes. How much money will you give 
me to buy them?” The child showed her- 
self familiar with the present high cost 
of shoe leather by thoughtfully counting 
out a sufficient amount to make the sug- 
gested purchase. The others were asked, 
in turn, for money for a number of dif- 
ferent articles. They all demonstrated 
that they had a good idea of the average 
prices of ordinary commodities. 

One of the lessons all of the children 
are taught is the wise handling of money. 
The older children attend to their own 
bank accounts, write checks, and care- 
fully fill out the stubs in their check- 
books. 

The children in Miss Reinhardt’s school 
are given many opportunities of mingling 
with hearing people outside the school. 
One 12-year-old boy attends the public 
school in Kensington and satisfactorily 
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keeps pace with hearing boys of his own 
age. 

At luncheon I had an opportunity to 
see another phase of the family life of 
the school—a most important phase too, 
for nowhere is the good or bad behavior 
of children more noticeable than in the 
dining-room. 

Seated, with their teachers, at the well 
appointed tables, Miss Reinhardt’s girls 
and boys showed the effects of the care- 
ful training they have received. During 
the meal the older children conversed 
pleasantly and naturally upon the topics 
of the day or upon other subjects sug- 
gested by their elders. It was especially 
delightful to: notice the keen sense of 
humor that had been developed in some 
of the children. As little hosts and host- 
esses, they would have satisfied the most 
fastidious guest. 

The most impressive thing, to me, 
about Miss Reinhardt’s school was the 
natural language of the pupils and the 
total absence of signs in the expression 
of that language. The conversation, 
quiet or animated, was accompanied by 
not a whit more gesticulation than if the 
speakers had been hearing girls and boys. 

Miss Reinhardt’s advice to “Talk, talk, 
talk, talk to deaf children,” is certainly 
most excellent advice. The results she 
has obtained with her pupils show what 
that method will do for them, especially 
in language and lip-reading. 

Many times since I have been teaching 
the deaf I have been asked, and I have 
asked myself, if I had a little deaf child 
of my own, in what school I should place 
him to be prepared for his place in life— 
a place among normal hearing people. 
The highest compliment I can pay Miss 
Reinhardt is to say that question has 
been answered, in my mind, since my 
visit to her school. 





Miss Brand writes: Miss Juliet D. Clark’s 
visit to Pittsburgh has been a delight. Her 
knowledge of her subject, her confidence in 
handling it, her vim, vigor, and snap, and the 
charm of her personality put her in the front 
rank of teachers. Miss Brand’s summer ad- 
dress is Urbana, Ohio. 











THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 
LIP-READERS 


BY LENA MCKERRAL AND WILTON MC KERRAL 


(Continued from June) 


Section III (H), Part 1, Primary 


164. The boy will harness the horse 
after awhile. 

165. The boy will have the harness on 
the horse in half an hour. 

166. Maybe it will be a whole hour. 

167. I wish that boy would hurry up. 

168. I saw the horse fall down. 

169. The poor old horse has no shoes. 

170. I saw the horse fall down on the 
pavement. 

171. I saw the boy whip the horse. 

172. The baby plays with the ball. 

173. Will you play ball with the baby? 

174. Will you play the piano? 

175. Do you know how to play the 
piano? 

176. Do you play the fife? 

177. Do you play the harp? 

178. My wife will play the harp. 

179. She plays well. 

180. Did you ever hear her play? 

181. Have you ever heard her play the 
piano? 

182. Will you play for us? 

183. I wish you would. 


Section III, Part 2, Primary 


184. Where did you leave the vase? 
185. Did you put the vase on the 
shelf ? 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
19I. 
is? 
192. I saw the baby push the vase. 
193. I saw the baby throw the vase on 
the floor. 
194. Will you buy another vase? 
195. If you will go with me to the shop 
I will buy another vase. 


The vase is not there. 

The vase is gone. 

The vase has been moved. 

Did mother move the vase? 
Where is the vase? 

Where do you suppose the vase 


196. Will you buy a small vase or a 
large one? 

197. Will you go to the farm with me? 

198. I will show you the flowers. 

199. Will you hoe the flowers for me? 

200. Where is the hoe? 

201. Did you have my hoe? 

202. Whose hoe is this? 

203. Whose hoe have you? 

204. This hoe is too heavy for me. 

205. Where is the saw? 

206. Did you have the saw? 

207. I saw Sam have the saw. 

208. Where did Sam leave the saw? 

209. Where did you find the saw? 

210. I found the saw at the barn. 

211. I found a mouse at the barn. 

212. The mouse found the way to the 
barn. 

213. The mouse found the way from 
the barn to the house. 

214. The barn is full of mice. 

215. The mice always come to the barn 
in the fall. 

216. I found a hole in my shoe. 

217. The shoe is full of holes. 

218. The mouse found the shoes and 
chewed them full of holes. 

219. Why did you leave your shoes at 
the barn? 

220. If you leave your shoes at the 
barn the mice are sure to find them. 

221. The shoes were old. 

222. The shoes were all worn out. 

223. The mice live at the barn. 

224. There are always a few mice at 
the barn. 

225. I found five baby mice in the hay 
mow. 

226. I found a whole family of mice. 

227. The mouse found the pie on the 
shelf. 

228. Mother put the pie on the pantry 
shelf. 
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229. Oh, mother! May I have a piece 
of pie? 
230. The boys found the pie on the 
porch. 
231. I saw mother put it there. 
232. The pie was warm. 
233. Mother left it on the porch to 
cool. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
is? 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 


The boys are fond of pie. 

The boys are fond of apple pie. 
Where did you find the apple? 

I found the apple on the tree. 
Are you fond of apples? 

Do you know how high the tree 


The tree is very tall. 
I saw Sam slap the baby. 
Did you hear the baby cry? 
The baby has a loud voice. 
The baby plays with the ball. 
The baby threw the ball away. 
246. I saw the ball roll down the hill. 
247. Did you hear the baby yell when 
he saw where the ball had gone? 
248. The baby loves to play with the 
soap when mother gives him a bath. 
249. I saw him throw the soap on the 
floor. 
250. When the soap fell on the floor 
the baby laughed. 
251. Will you give the soap to the 
baby? 
252. 
baby. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 


227 


I am afraid you will spoil the 


The baby cries for the soap. 
Mother says, No, no! 

The horse will pull the plow. 
The plow is very heavy. 

Will you put the harness on the 


“3/° 
horse? 

258. Do you know how to harness the 
horse? 

259. Will you hitch the horse to the 
plow? 

260. Do you hear the bell? 

261. Do you hear the whistle? 

262. Did you blow the whistle? 

263. We will all go home when the 


whistle blows. 
264. Did you hear the baby laugh? 
265. Did you see’mother smile? 
266. Mother always smiles when she 
hears the baby laugh. 
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267. Did you hear mother call the 
baby ? 

268. Did you hear what mother said? 

269. I saw her lips move, but I could 
not hear her voice. 

270. Do you hear my voice? 

271. Yes, I hear you very well. 

272. Mother will buy the vase at the 
shop. 

273. 
vase. 

274. 

275. 


Mother will put the flowers in the 


Mother loves all the flowers. 
Mother is fond of flowers. 

276. I saw a bee on the flower. 

277. The farmer has a swarm of bees. 

278. Will you have some of the honey? 

279. Are you fond of honey? 

280. I am very fond of honey, but I 
am afraid of the bees. 

281. I am afraid the bees will sting 
me. 

282. The bee found the flower. 

283. The bee found the honey in the 
flower. 

284. The bee is on the way home with 
the honey. 

285. The bee flew home to the hive? 

286. Do you know where the beehive 
is? 

287. 

288. 
me? 

289. Will you help me to move the 
heehive ? 

290. The beehive is too heavy for me 
to lift. 

291. Will you help me to remove the 
honey from the hive? 

292. If you push the beehive it will 
fall over. 

293. When the hive fell over, the bees 
came out. 

294. The bees came out through the 
hole in the front of the hive. 

295. The whole swarm flew out of the 
hive and after me. 

296. They chased me all the way to the 
house. 

297. The bees are small, but very lively. 

298. There was a large swarm of bees. 

299. There were hundreds of them and 
they were all after me. 

300. Do you hear the hum of the bees. 


The beehive is by the bush. 
Will you move the beehive for 
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301. The bees are very angry. 

302. I am afraid to leave the house. 

303. Do you suppose those bees would 
chase me if I should leave the house? 

304. Do you hear the hum of the bees? 

305. The bee found the flower. 

306. The bee was far away from home 
when he found the flower. 

307. Do you know how far a bee can 
fly ? 

308. The bee flew home with a load 
of honey. 
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Part 2 of each section is more diffi- 
cult than part I and contains material 
which, for some pupils, it may be advis- 
able to omit until after one or more of 
the succeeding sections have been given. 
Where the exercise in general seems 
adapted to the pupil, but single sentences 
give trouble, these may, after two or 
three attempts, be omitted momentarily 
and brought up later in the lesson, with 
some appropriate lead supplied from the 
text or by the teacher’s ingenuity. 


DEFECTIVE SPEECH AND SOME OF ITS PHASES* 
DR. MATTHEW S. ERSNER 


HE subject of defective speech 

covers such a wide scope of the hu- 
man anatomy and pathological physiology 
that I thought it best to limit myself to 
a few of the most prevalent conditions. 
Among all the ills and miseries that be- 
fall humanity there are none so embar- 
rassing and entail so much anguish and 
depression as that of defective speech. 
Dr. Hudson Makuen, the pioneer in de- 
fective speech in this country, had the 
courage to call attention of the profes- 
sion to its indifference, and through the 
media of the profession to spread a prop- 
aganda of the importance of defective 
speech. For some time the profession 
seemed to be indifferent and the laity in 
general showed total negligence, if not 
distinct levity. All cases that come into 
our clinic practically have their own sad 
tales. Some children left school to avoid 
embarrassment during recitations and to 
eliminate laughter and scorn in the class- 
rooms. Many men with good brains have 
lost their positions, and some could not 
obtain the positions that they deserve on 
account of defective speech. 

To illustrate: We now have a little girl 
in our clinic, age nine, somewhat back- 
ward, probably of a lowered mentality 
than the average child of her age, who 
becomes embarrassed upon the slight- 





* Read before the Philadelphia Laryngolog- 
ical Society, December 4, 1917. From The 
Laryngoscope (St. Louis) for May, 1918. Dr. 
Ersner resides at 1736 Rue Street, Philadelphia. 


est provocation, especially when among 
strangers. The children at school, not 
understanding her weakness, nor the 
teachers understanding her sensitiveness, 
are constantly teasing, nagging, and mak- 
ing life miserable for her. The parents 
at home also consider her a back number. 
Their general attitude is that Catherine 
cannot do this and Catherine cannot do 
that. On account of constant oppression 
and unfit surroundings, the child devel- 
oped the typical physical carriage of that 
of a miserable individual, her head con- 
stantly lowered, a face of anxiety, and 
when spoken to her eyes are constantly 
directed toward the floor, and practically 
always has the answer, “I can’t.” For 
the past few weeks, since the home sur- 
roundings have been bettered, due to a 
confidential talk with the parents, in- 
structing them to be more tolerant with 
her, and the sympathy shown her in the 
speech clinic at the Polyclinic Hospital, 
the change in her general attitude is re- 
markable. 

In these days, when efficiency is an im- 
portant factor for substantial existence, 
it is our duty as healers of mankind to 
alleviate all misery and to promote hu- 
man welfare. Defective eyes or flat feet 
and many such ailments that are not 
acutely dangerous to human life are 
treated with caution and remedial defects 
are immediately instituted ; but when in- 
cipient defective speech develops, we all 
have the tendency to say that it is neu- 














rasthenic, and in children the old proverb 
is constantly repeated that they will grow 
out of it. The more I see of defective 
speech the more I am convinced that they 
grow into it instead of out of it, and it is 
therefore essential that speech be cor- 
rected early, before it becomes chronic. 

The first form of defective speech to 
be considered is dyslalia, or stammering. 
There are three stages in the stammerer’s 
course: (1) Acute, which is characterized 
by rapid gabbling speech, confusion of 
thought, irritability, and difficulty in con- 
centration; (2) the above symptoms ex- 
aggerated, with a tendency to stammer, 
etc.; (3) continued stammering. 

The most can be accomplished in the 
early stage if proper environment is in- 
stituted. Great caution should be taken 
not to irritate the child nor to punish it 
during the early stage of excitement, as 
corporal punishment will produce a 
vicious cycle and exaggerate the above 
symptoms. 

Speech is an acquired faculty and de- 
fective speech is a faulty faculty ac- 
quired. It is therefore essential to insti- 
tute treatment before faulty speech is de- 
veloped, for in treatment it is necessary 
to undo all the faults and to begin anew 
to teach proper methods. 

(3) To illustrate a case of second stage 
of stammering: Master B.; age 14; 
weighs 128 pounds; 5 feet 5 inches; left 
school in seventh grade and is the oldest 
of a family of six; his habits are good 
and he is a constant reader. About five 
months ago he was compelled to stop 
school, on account of financial conditions, 
to seek employment. Four months ago 
he became very irritable and developed a 
temper upon the slightest provocation, 
which was totally neglected by the par- 
ents. Five weeks ago he noticed that he 
occasionally stammers, especially in pub- 
lic. His parents are taking keen interest 
in him and willing to deprive themselves 
of his little income, so as to put him in 
the right hands and on the road to com- 
plete recovery. 

The essential basic principles for speech 
are breath, voice, articulation, and men- 
tality. 

(1) The breath is attained by the 
lungs, diaphragm, and the accessory res- 
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piratory muscles. In speech we need 
very little air, but it is important to teach 
the defective speaker to control the air 
column, so that there is no sudden out- 
burst following full inspiration nor the 
gasping following the complete expira- 
tion. 

(2) The late Dr. Hudson Makuen de- 
fined that voice is produced by a column 
of air playing over the vocal cords, set- 
ting them into vibration, and its diffusion 
through the various remote resonate 
chambers and into the atmosphere. Voice 
is an early development and precedes that 
of speech, for the baby whines before it 
speaks, and as mentality develops the de- 
sire for expression arises. 

(3) At first various sounds are ut- 
tered, and gradually the sounds are sym- 
bolically clothed in the form of words, 
and when properly thought and articu- 
lated normal speech is the result. The 
essential things for proper spontaneous 
speaking, therefore, are: (a) Ideas, 
which are stimulated by the occasion the 
person is confronted with. (b) The ex- 
pression and the external realization of 
these thoughts, either in the form of writ- 
ing or speaking. The latter is probably 
accomplished by central innervation and 
through efferent innervations conducted 
to the peripheral organs of speech. The 
primary principles of speech are the au- 
ditory and glosso-kinetic centers, the 
visual and chiro-kinetic center, the latter 
being chiefly employed in writing. In the 
auditory centers are stored the images of 
the words as they are spoken and heard, 
while in the glosso-kinetic centers are 
stored various memories of complicated 
muscle movements and modes of co-or- 
dination of speech. Ideas arise and are 
interpreted in the form of words stored 
in the auditory center and are transmitted 
to the peripheral muscles of speech by the 
glosso-kinetic centers. 

The phenomena of stammering are 
usually characterized by a contraction of 
the muscles of speech with the resultant 
movement of other related organs. The 


latter is due to misdirected concentrated 
uncontrolled nerve energy which during 
the stage of excitement is disseminated 
to the neighboring organs, sometimes re- 
sembling that of chorea, while the articu- 
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latory defective speakers, unless due to 
some mechanical reasons, such as elon- 
gated frenum, hypertrophied tonsils, and 
adenoids, are due to faulty auditory per- 
ception and faulty glosso-kinetic emana- 
tion. Under this heading would come the 
so-called cute or baby talk, where the d 
is pronounced as dz, doll as dzoll, cat as 
tat, etc., and many other such faulty 
articulations. Many parents encourage 
the children afflicted with this so-called 
cute or baby-doll disease on account of 
its oddness and cuteness to the listener. 
Speech is normally automatic and in- 
dependent of conscious effort. This is 
true, whether speech be normal or abnor- 
mal. Defective speech is therefore auto- 
incurable unless the conscientiousness of 
the individual is aroused and proper in- 
terference is instituted, while voice is an 
art acquired and is often the mirror of 
man’s own self, for we are all acquainted 
with the husky voice of the vagabond, the 
tremulous voice of the asthenic and over- 
worked, the sympathetic voice of the 
physician, the cold-blooded voice of the 
lawyer, the chest tone of the factory girl, 
the pious voice of the clergyman, and the 
falsetto voice of the feminized masculine. 
Thus far I briefly touched upon the 
stammerers and the so-called baby talk- 
ers. Among the other phases of defective 
speech are the husky or hoarse voice, 
which may be due to acute and chronic 
laryngitis, tuberculous, syphilitic laryn- 
gitis, intra-laryngeal tumors, papilloma, 
and tumors pressing upon the recurrent 
laryngeal nerve, etc. Whispered voice, 
which is often followed by complete 
aphonia, may present organic bases, such 
as complete or partial paresis or paralysis 
of the adductor muscles of the larynx, 
while others are of the so-called hyster- 
ical type. In normal whispering there is 
a triangular-shaped opening in the glottis 
between the projecting parts of the ary- 
tenoids. There may, however, be indi- 
vidual adductor paralysis, for when the 
inter arytenoids are involved the same 
phenomena result, for in the latter con- 
dition there is faulty approximation of 
the arytenoids. When the thyro-aryte- 
noidei muscle is at fault, there is an ellip- 
tical slit widest at the middle of the vocal 
cords, due to faulty support of them. 
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When there is crico-thyroid weakness, 
which normally stretches the cords, there 
will be a sinus aspect, while weakness of 
the crico-arytenoid lateralis results in 
faulty approximation of the arytenoids. 
Here I wish to quote two cases brought 
by their physician to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital for a direct laryngoscopic ex- 
amination : 


CASE NO. I 


Mrs. K.; aged 57; married; has family 
of four children; of moderate means, 
who five months prior to my examina- 
tion contraced acute laryngitis. The 
physician properly instructed her to speak 
as little as possible, and if necessary to 
speak she must whisper. Among the 
other treatments instituted were direct 
intralaryngeal applications of argyrol, 
glycerite of tannin, and various inhala- 
tions, etc. The larynx was examined by 
the direct and indirect methods and I 
could find no organic trouble, but I no- 
ticed that when the patient whispered 
there was an undue column of air expt- 
rated. This was definitely proven to my- 
self and shown to the patient that by 
placing a mirror in front of her mouth a 
thick film of moisture settled upon the 
mirror, while the same sentences uttered 
by myself barely clouded the mirror. 


CASE NO. 2 


Mrs. B.; married; has family of three 
children; hoarse for a year. Direct and 
indirect laryngoscopic examinations neg- 
ative. This patient practically went 
through the same treatment without any 
improvement. The above mirror obser- 
vations held true here also. I found that 
these patients had no diphragmatic con- 
trol and practically spoke on the residual 
pulmonary air. After about ten lessons 
of proper diaphragmatic control and 
proper vocalization, we were able to pro- 
duce normal tones, which was followed 
by complete recovery. The only other 
mechanical means used with these pa- 
tients was asking them to cough at vari- 
ous intervals, for thus I brought out voice 
during their coughing spells and called 
their attention to it. I also used pressure 
on each side of the thyroid cartilage, 
pressing inwardly from both sides, thus 




















aiding the muscles that have been relaxed 
for such a long time. 


FALSETTO VOICE 


Two cases came under my observa- 
tion, one a school teacher, female, age 23, 
who after several months of teaching de- 
veloped a high-pitched falsetto voice. 
Her only dread was, of the many re- 
marks made, that she was developing the 
typical old maid’s voice. Intralaryngeal 
examination was negative. The difficulty 
that this young woman was confronted 
with was that she taught in a truant 
school, and in order to accomplish the 
duties intrusted to her it required a great 
deal of loud talking on her part. The 
larynx seemed to be in a higher place than 
normal, which therefore threw the sound 
waves higher, with the resultant falsetto 
voice. Careful vocalization, laying great 
stress upon the respiratory control and 
constant exercising of the low and middle 
register, brought the voice back to its 
normal state. This condition occasionally 
recurs during excitement. 

The second case was a boy, age 19, 
brought from Wilmington by his sister, 
with a note from the family physician for 
a tonsillectomy. Upon examination I 
found two innocent tonsils; intralaryn- 
geal examination negative. I also exam- 
ined to see whether there was any sexual 
defect, but this was not présent. The 
falsetto voice developed between the ages 
of 14 and 15, when there was a break in 
the voice between that of his natural 
voice and the falsetto. He found that it 
was much easier for him to speak in the 
falsetto and he adopted the latter. After 
many lessons in vocalization and suitable 
exercises upon the low register, I firmly 
established a resonant basso voice. The 
difficulty I had with him was that he had 
no musical ear and could not imitate 
tones. 

Muffled voice, which is characterized by 
its dullness, is caused by nasal and naso- 
pharyngeal obstructions. This can readily 
be cured by operative interference, such 
as tonsil and adenoid removal and se- 
lective operation for nasal obstruction. 

Nasal voice is caused by inadequacy 
of the velum palati and levator palati 
muscles allowing a great proportion of 
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vibrating air to escape through the naso- 


pharynx. This condition often accom- 
panies atrophic rhinitis and injury to the 
soft palate and tonsillar pillars following 
poor tonsil surgery. 


SUMMARY 


(1) It is important that each patient 
be studied from various angles; that the 
ear, nose and throat, eyes, medical and 
neurological examination be made, as it 
is necessary to seek any etiological fac- 
tors and eliminate them. 

(2) Surgical interference should be 
instituted when necessary, but one must 
not be left with the impression that the 
latter will cure all forms of defective 
speech. 

(3) It is essential that the eyes and 
ears be trained by constant repetition of 
various exercises, first, that they be seen 
perfectly and be pronounced properly. 
We know from experience that the eye 
can be trained to within a thousandth of 
an inch. Taking the eye as a simile, it is 
perfectly logical that the ear could also 
be trained. As previously stated, words 
are stored in the auditory center and 
transmitted through the glosso-kinetic 
center. Therefore, by constant repeti- 
tion of exercises and words, the auditory 
center is impressed with the true sound 
of the various words, which can be read- 
ily be recalled and properly be expressed 
when the occasion presents itself. 

(4) Speech is normally automatic and 
subjectively independent of conscious 
effort. A person afflicted with defective 
speech realizes when others speak faulty 
or mispronounce words, but are unable 
to correct themselves. In order to ac- 
complish most in the least time, it is es- 
sential that treatment be instituted early, 
before it becomes chronic. 

(5) Defective speech is an overwhelm- 
ing problem confronting us in these days 
of war and triumph, for there are in- 
numerable stammerers in the European 
armies now and thousands who become 
deaf. As otologists and laryngologists, 


we will be confronted with. this immense 
problem and must therefore be prepared 
to teach those who stammer and to teach 
lip-reading to those unfortunate deaf who 
will return from the battlefields. 





A. C. HILL, PH. D. 


Inspector of Special Schools in the State of New York 
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FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN INSPECTOR 


BY A. C. HILL, PH. D. 


(Continued from June) 


See inspector has been asked to tell 
how speech-reading and speech can 
be effectively taught in a school where 
finger-spelling and signing are used as 
means of communication in the class- 
rooms. He cannot tell, because he does 
not know how it can be done and does not 
know of any school where it is being 
done. It appears to be true that speech- 
reading and speech are practically driven 
out of a school where the use of finger- 
spelling and signing are tolerated in the 
class-rooms. The obvious reason for this 
is that all the activities of the school, all 
the energy of the teachers, and all the 
mental power of the pupils must be con- 
centrated on speech-reading and speech 
in order to have them mastered as useful 
means of communication. If these state- 
ments are not in accord with the facts, 
they can be easily disproved by those who 
know the true conditions. The use of 
three means of communication in schools 
for the deaf is analogous to the use of 
three languages in ordinary class-work 
in schools for the hearing. If English, 
French, and German were intermingled 
in recitation it would cause no more con- 
fusion of mind in pupils and result in no 
more failure to master any of these lan- 
guages than the commingling of signing 
and finger-spelling with speech-reading 
and speech in schools for the deaf. The- 
oretically, it may be possible to teach 
speech under these conditions, but it does 
not appear to have been done. 


“A Plea to the Parent Who Can,” in 
the April issue of the Review, is sug- 
gestive, if not wholly convincing. It re- 
minds us that some deaf children are not 
getting proper school training—a fact 
that no one can dispute and every one 
must regret. It intimates that certain 
schools are cheap and poor and others 
good but costly. It offers encourage- 
finan- 


ment to the parent who “can,” 
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cially, but gives scant comfort to the one 
who “can’t.” One who is interested in 
the child, whether his parents “can” or 
“can't,” will hesitate to endorse the prop- 
osition to take the “worth-while” child 
from the meagerly equipped and poorly 
taught school, public or private, and to 
place him in an exclusive environment 
which individual wealth alone can pro- 
vide. All children, whether born to 
wealth and opportunity or otherwise, 
should have equal chances for the best 
elementary education that can be pro- 
vided. Open to one, open to all, should 
be the motto of education. There are as 
many worth-while children of parents 
who cannot as of those who can. A bet- 
ter way than the one suggested seems to 
be to take the poorly equipped and poorly 
taught schools away from the children. 


The “Plea” brings a very serious in- 
dictment against State schools. No doubt 
many such schools are mediocre or poor. 
The State has not yet learned to do the 
work well, or is unwilling to pay the cost, 
or is unable to get what it pays for. 
However, schools are not good or bad 
because they are public nor because they 
are private. The school that exacts the 
highest tuition is not on that account the 
best ; the school that provides free tuition 
is not for that reason a poor one. It 
would be interesting and profitable to 
know what percentage of each class of 
schools for the deaf is entitled to first 
rank. 


The inspector proposes an occasional 
uniform test of the results of twelve 
years’ work in ail the schools for the deaf 
in the United States as a means of im- 
proving the teaching of both subject-mat- 
ter and its expression. Such tests seem 
desirable as helps in maintaining definite 
and uniformly excellent educational 
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standards. These tests should be devised 
and applied by persons of unbiased 
minds, good judgment, and full knowl- 
edge of their objects. It is doubtful 
whether schools for the deaf have any 
well recognized standard of attainment. 
Many of them shy at any attempt to apply 
a measuring rod to what they are doing. 
One school that claims to rank among the 
best refused to have the same test ap- 
plied to its pupils that other schools had 
willingly, if not joyfully, accepted. It is 
true that a fool can ask questions that 
the wisest cannot answer; but it is not 
proposed to have such questions asked, 
and if they were one school would fare no 
worse than another. An examination, so 
called, is only a way of having children 
show what they know and what they can 
do. It is not the only way and should 
not be used in excess. It should be em- 
ployed often enough to accustom the chil- 
dren to that form of expression and to 
enable teachers to follow the mental 
development of the child. Teachers are 
often surprised at what an examination 
reveals. Pupils are often found to be 
quite different in their knowledge and 
capacity from what the teachers thought 
they were. 





At what point in the educational pro- 
cess should speech-reading and speech 
cease to be a constant effort and burden 
to teacher and pupil and become a habit? 
Ought not the end of the sixth year in 
school to mark the close of the struggle, 
so that during the succeeding years the 
use of this means of communication, in 
the class-room and elsewhere, may be a 
matter of course and proceed without 
comment? It must be annoying and dis- 
concerting to pupils to have their atten- 
tion constantly called to faulty expres- 
sion when they are trying to concentrate 
their minds and recite on some subject 
as history or arithmetic. It must add 
greatly to their self-consciousness and 
reluctance to attempt speech. If special 
vocal drill is necessary at this stage, could 
it not be given at another time? How 
would this rule work: intensive drill in 
speech-reading and speech for the first 


six years, and extensive use of them dur- 
ing the succeeding years? These queries 
are offered with the hesitation that be- 
comes an observer and not with the as- 
surance of knowledge possessed by the 
teacher of experience. 





It is very properly insisted that the 
deaf child who is being taught speech 
should have the companionship of speak- 
ing people outside the class-room. It 
seems very desirable that all who asso- 
ciate with the deaf during the school 
period should, in a real sense, be teach- 
ers. The casual, unconscious education 
that goes on in the dining-room, on the 
playground, in the reading-room, and 
during the retiring hour counts for as 
much, perhaps, in forming the speech- 
reading and speech habits as what is done 
in class-rooms. The practice of turning 
deaf pupils over to ignorant or speech- 
less supervisors who permit slovenly 
methods of communication and _ the 
spread of misinformation, or who neglect 
opportunities to impart useful knowledge 
and its expression in good English, does 
much to defeat the purpose of instruc- 
tion. No school, public or private, should 
be permitted to continue this practice. 
It is not necessary, of course, that the 
one who teaches incidentally should know 
as much as the instructors who formally 
present the various branches of study in 
class, but she should be fairly intelligent, 
thoroughly interested in the children, and 
student enough to learn something each 
day that the boys and girls are inquiring 
about. A part of the preparation of a 
teacher might profitably be this work 
with the pupils outside the class-room. 
So far as State schools are delinquent in 
this matter, they are open to the criticism 
made in the Plea to Parents. 





Language is the servant, not the mas- 
ter, of knowledge. This statement sug- 
gests the proper mental attitude in teach- 
ing. The starting-point is the idea, the 
gaining of information, thinking. The 
emphasis should be placed there. Lan- 
guage is the result of an effort to express 
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what the mind perceives or conceives. 
A mistake at this point leads to barren- 
ness of results. Putting language first 
and knowledge second in importance is 
a fatal error that dries up the former and 
makes a barren waste of the latter. If 
the knowledge material is scanty and 
poor, the language that seeks to express 
it will be equally so. A barren mind ex- 
presses itself in a poverty of words. The 
trouble of teachers with what is called 
teaching language to the deaf seems to be 
largely due to this failure to follow the 
proper sequence, clear and vivid ideas, 
succeeded by expression in the right 
words. 

Statistics seem to indicate that 61 per 
cent of the pupils in institutions for the 
deaf have been taught “wholly or chiefly” 
by the “oral method.” The phrase 
“wholly or chiefly” is ambiguous and 
elastic. It suggests doubt in the minds 
of those who compiled the figures as to 
where to draw the line. How many of 
these pupils have mastered speech-read- 
ing and speech, or are on the way to mas- 
tering them, so that they are or will be 
usable means of communication? It may 
well be doubted whether anything like 
61 per cent of the pupils have mastered 
this means of communication or are 
likely to do so by the process that is being 
followed. Teaching speech should mean 
teaching it effectively, so that the pupil 
can and does use it in ordinary miscel- 
laneous conversation and _ recitation. 
“Teaching by the oral method” is a 
vague, if not meaningless, expression that 
acts as camouflage to conceal the facts. 
The statistical tables published each year 
are indefinite and misleading. Probably 
not 25 per cent of the pupils in the upper 
classes of schools for the deaf have the 
speech habit so that it is of much prac- 
tical value to them. The first step towards 
improvement in this matter is an accurate 
record and acceptance of the facts. 


As the real test of the value of the edu- 
cation provided for the deaf is the fit- 
ness of graduates to meet the actual 
conditions of their lives, it follows that 
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accurate information regarding the suc- 
cess of pupils after leaving school is very 


important. The data ought to be gath- 
ered by impartial investigators, with no 
bias in favor of any particular kind of 
educational material or any form of edu- 
cational procedure. The aim should be 
to find out what kind of school training 
gives the deaf the best preparation for 
life as determined by life itself. At pres- 
ent there is not enough information of _ 
this kind available. 





“Let me say, to begin with, that every 
deaf child of normal intelligence, even 
chongh born deaf, can be taught to speak 
and to understand others when they 
speak to him, and can be given the same 
amount of education that he would have 
been capable of receiving if his hearing 
had been perfect.” This quotation from 
a public address of a prominent teacher 
of the deaf is a bold statement that is full 
of encouragement. Has it been success- 
fully challenged? If not, it must be ac- 
cepted as the goal of attainment. in the 
instruction of the deaf until disproved or 
modified. 





Cross the ocean 
You were cross 
Cross it out 


The meaning and use of the word cross 
as it occurs in these expressions was the 
subject of a lesson in a class of deaf chil- 
dren. No word with more and more 
divers meanings could have been se- 
lected. The relative value of the word 
might be questioned. The extreme diffi- 
culty of bringing the distinctions of 
meanings to the comprehension of pupils 
is evident. The confusion of mind caused 
by the presentation of a word with so 
many uses in the compass of three short 
sentences may be imagined. The natural 
query is, Why was this word chosen for 
such an exercise? The teacher had 
reasons, no doubt, which she could give 
and defend, even though they are not ap- 
parent to a casual observer. It would 
not be fair to criticise when she has no 
opportunity to answer. The incident is 
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mentioned simply as a text for some sug- 
gestions regarding the choice of words 
for special study in classes for the deaf. 
It seems clear that the vocabulary of the 
deaf, especially in the first years of 
school, should be very limited in order to 
lay a solid foundation to build upon. The 
words chosen should represent simple, 
concrete, definite ideas, near in the ex- 
perience of the pupils and most likely to 
be immediately useful. A small vocabu- 
lary, fully comprehended and fixed in 
mind by much use, is worth vastly more 
to a deaf child than many words imper- 
fectly understood and incorrectly used. 
Words of several meanings should be 
avoided as much as possible or used in a 
single sense. Every word and form of 
expression should be chosen with the ut- 
most care. When several names are ap- 
plicable to the same thing the most com- 
mon should be used. Wagon is better 
than vehicle or carriage, and all three 
words should not be taught, at least not 
until the pupils are well advanced. The 
misuse of common words as to their 
meaning and the jumbling of them to- 
gether in nonsensical combinations are 
the besetting sins of deaf children who 
are unskillfully taught and poorly drilled. 
The remedy seems to lie in a better selec- 
tion of words to teach, a clearer compre- 
hension of their meaning, and more use 
of them in speaking and writing. 


A long school day seems very desira- 
ble, if not absolutely necessary, in schools 
for the deaf. The deaf are much more 
dependent on teachers for help than other 
children. Language instruction, which 
is such a large and important feature of 
the school work, requires all the time that 
can possibly be given to it, and then does 
not get as much attention as it should 
have. The highest welfare of the pupils 
seems to demand that there be two school 
sessions for literary work each day. 
This rule may not apply to all pupils, but 
it does not appear that there should be 
many exceptions. One long session for 
literary work and the remainder of the 
day for manual training is the practice in 
many schools. This arrangement may 


accommodate the teachers better, but is 
hard on the pupils and in many impor- 
tant respects uneconomic. All things 
considered, two sessions a day seem pref- 
erable to one for the effective accom- 
plishment of what must be done to get 
the maximum of results from school 
activities. 


The department system of instruction, 
copied from schools for the hearing, is 
followed in some schools for the deaf. 
It has merits and defects, but the latter 
seem to predominate in most cases, 
Teaching the deaf is an indivisible whole 
that cannot be profitably separated into 
unrelated fragments. The subject-matter 
involved is limited in quantity and should 
be very closely correlated. The teacher 
in any branch needs to know what the 
pupil is doing in every other branch and 
the extent of his advancement. This 
knowledge is far more important in the 
case of the deaf than of the hearing. 
Every subject is focused in language, and 
the teacher must visualize the child's 
whole field of knowledge and capacity in 
order to accomplish the best results with 
the least effort. This condition is best 
attained, particularly in the lower grades, 
when one teacher does all the work. 


The school for the deaf in Rochester, 
N. Y., follows a program that devotes 
two-thirds of the time to literary work 
and one-third to manual training. The 
manual training proceeds in _ classes 
throughout the day as in literary work. 
Is there any better plan in operation any- 
where? This plan seems to be elastic 
enough to meet all demands. Classes 


that need more than one period of man-— 
ual work a day may take double periods — 
The plan offers a change of — 
occupation that is equivalent to a rest. — 
It is systematic and leaves no place for — 
It seems to work well in © 


or more. 


lost motion. 
Rochester. 


It is generally recognized that hand 
work in its various forms is an indispen- 
sable feature of the education of the deaf. : 
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There are evident limitations, however, 
upon what can be done in that line. The 
majority of the children are too young 
for anything approximating trade in- 
struction. Moreover, the time that can 
be devoted to the elementary phases of 
manual and vocational training is lim- 
ited. ‘The equipment of many schools in 
tools, material, and teachers is also very 
restricted. On the whole, the problem of 
hand-training for the deaf seems to be a 
puzzling one not yet fully solved. This 
much is clear: that the deaf in institutions 
should be trained to work with their 
hands and made, as far as possible, self- 
reliant and self-supporting. It also ap- 
pears that what needs to be done about 
the buildings and grounds may properly 
be used as means of manual training. 
Useful work is evidently the most valu- 
able form of training for life, as it must 
be met. Home-keeping in all its phases 
should doubtless form the basis of the 
industrial training. It affords variety, 
taxes the ingenuity of pupils, and, under 
proper guidance, develops a degree of 
skill in the use of tools, thus laying the 
foundation of industry and technical in- 
struction. 





An appeal to the power of observation 
is fundamental in education, and espe- 
cially so in the case of the deaf. Mate- 
rial things must constitute the foundation 
of the mental structure. The concrete 
must be put a long way ahead of the ab- 
stract in teaching the deaf. All this is 
generally accepted in theory by teachers 
of the deaf, and largely put into practice 
during the first few years of school work. 
The kindergarten equipment abounds in 
objects and pictures. Farther up, the 
concrete often seems to languish and 
fade away until it seems lost in the ab- 
stract.. Measures and weights, soils and 
seeds, plants and trees, birds and ani- 
mals, land and water, continents in their 
relations, etc., are taught as abstractions. 
The inductive process seems to be even 
more necessary with the deaf than with 
the hearing. The concrete should be 
carried into the highest grades by means 
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of things and illustrations. Even Eng- 
lish grammar may be most effectively 
taught through the observation of written 
language found in books read in class. 
Much use should be made of globes, 
maps, etc., in connection with reading, 
geography, and history. The limited use 
of such means of reaching the compre- 
hension of the deaf is a defect in many 
schools. The senses the children have 
should be fully utilized in their education. 


SIMPLICITY IN STA®EMENT 
BEST » 


The conceit in poetry.is practically the 
same thing as rhetoric in prose. Rhetoric 
is a telling way of saying things whose 
object is to persuade: you that it is giv- 
ing you the truth. .Often it does not give 
the truth, but its performances are not 
as trustworthy as the simple, undisguised, 
heart-throbbing statements of the prose 
writers, who reveal not only their mean- 
ing, but their own natures in what they 
say ; who, however brilliant they may be, 
remain easy, colloquial, natural. There 
is hardly a trace of rhetoric in Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech, though it is couched 
in terms of stateliness. The grave, earn- 
est man, dealing with a subject of great 
moment, uttered the feelings of his soul 
in almost unpremeditated accents. There 
is absolutely no rhetoric in Grant’s “I am 
going to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.” The whole grim, dogged 
determination of the warrior comes out 
in one sentence. There is a story of a 
French dramatist, who was called to ac- 
count by a great actress for a rhetorical 
tirade in his play which she was to de- 
liver. “I don’t want to say that,” she 
said. “I want to say something like this,” 
and she bubbled forth three or four un- 
meaning sequences’ of sounds. “Why,” 
said the playwright, “she is teaching me 
my art,” and he took the speech and 
broke it up into natural, throbbing sen- 
tences.—From “The Conceit in Poetry,” 
by Charles Leonard Moore, in The Editor 
(Ridgway, N. J.), for April ro. 
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LESSON III 


The short vowel sounds are: d 6 i i 
é OO. 
In this lesson we study @ 6 i. 


MOVEMENT 


For d, as in “cap,” there is a downward 
movement of the jaw and the lips are 
drawn slightly backward. The mouth is 
well open. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 


99 «66 


“map,” “sap,” “ash” 


For 6, as in “shop,” the movement is 
widely downward. 6 has the same move- 
ment as d. 

ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 


99 66 


“sob,” “mob,” “was” 


For i, as in “sip,” there is a slight back- 
ward movement of the lips. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 
“fish,” “with,” “ship” 
CONTRAST WORDS 
ad with 6 
Notice that a has a downward and 
backward movement, while o has down- 


ward movement only. 
sap—sob 


map—mop 

a with 7 
Notice that the opening between the 
lips is considerably wider for a than for 1. 


sap—sip 
bat—bit 


i with @ 


Notice that the opening between the 
lips is wider for a than for 1. 
sieve—safe 
whiff—waif 
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VOCABULARY 


sap shop this 
shall * fob fish 
sash of ship 
mash moss sip 
pass was with 
map psalm wish 
ash wash sieve 


Which way does the sap flow in the 
tree? 

Where shall I meet you this afternoon? 

The window-sash was painted white. 

Shall I mash the potatoes or shall I 
fry them? 

What shall we do to pass the time? 

Can you draw a map of Asia? 

There is an ash tree by my window. 

I left my shoes at the shoe-shop. 

That is a very pretty watch-fob you 
have. 

What do you suppose has become of 
them? 

The boys found some beautiful moss 
in the woods. 

She was very sorry for what she said. 

Which is your favorite psalm? 

The waves wash over the bow of the 
ship. 

This is the very best that I can do. 

Shall we have some fish for supper ? 

What will you do when your ship 
comes in? 

I like to sip my tea while it’s hot. 

I will go with you some other time. 

The wish is father to the thought. 

She poured off the water through the 
sieve. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The sap flows in the trees in the spring. 

Shall I tell you a secret? 

Will you tie my sash in the back for 
me? 

We may pass them on the way to the 
farm. 





* Notice the movement of the tongue for the i 
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She drew a map of the United States. 

Do you know an ash tree when you 
see it? 

The blacksmith shop is below the hill. 

You have lost the charm from your 
watch-fob. 

“Of all sad words of tongue or pen.” 

That was all there was to say. 

Can you say the twenty-third psalm? 

The boy was told to wash his face. 

How are you this morning? 

Be sure to save some fish for me. 

We saw the ship come into the harbor. 

Will you have a sip of orange juice? 

What are you going to do with that? 

I wish you would come to see me some 
time. 


VOCABULARY FOR REVIEW—LESSON II 


mouse choice wise 
mouth boys five 
south joy eyes 
bow sigh pipe 
thou why scythe 
boy shy wife 
voice wipe size 
STORY III 


Johnny’s Mistake 


Johnny was six years old. His father 
had given him a fine dog for his birth- 
day, of which Johnny was very proud. 
He named the dog Paddy, and they soon 
became the best of friends. They played 
together constantly, and one was seldom 
seen without the other. 

Then one day, while Johnny was at 
school, a very sad thing happened. Paddy 
was run over by an automobile and killed. 
Johnny’s mother knew that he would be 
heartbroken when he heard the news, and 
it was with much apprehension that she 
informed him when he came home of 
what had happened. 

To her surprise, Johnny merely replied, 
“Ts that so?” He did not seem to mind 
it in the least, but played about all after- 
noon as if nothing had occurred to mar 
his happiness. 

In the evening, while Johnny was be- 
ing put to bed, his mother was startled to 
hear the most heartrending cries of grief 
coming from his room. She hastened 


upstairs, and upon reaching his side 
anxiously asked : 

“Why, Johnny, what on earth can be 
the matter?” 

“Oh, mother,” the little fellow replied, 
“the nurse just told me that Paddy was 
run over today by an automobile and was 
killed.” 

“Why, yes, Johnny,” said his mother; 
“T told you that when you came home.” 

“Oh,” he sobbed, “I thought you said 
it was ‘daddy.’ ” 


> 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


How old was Johnny? 

What did Johnny’s father give him on 
his birthday ? 

What did Johnny call his dog? 

How much time did they spend to- 
gether? 

What very sad thing happened one 
day? 
Where was Johnny when the accident 
occurred ? 

Why was it so hard for Johnny’s 
mother to break the news to him? 

How did Johnny receive the informa- 
tion? 

How did he pass the afternoon? 

What was his mother startled to hear 
while he was being put to bed? 

What did she ask him when she reached 
his side? 

What did he say the nurse had told 
him? 

Who did he think his mother had said 
it was? 


HOMOPHENOUS WORDS—LESSON III 
fib, vim 


A fib is as bad as a lie. 

George Washington never told a fib. 

He puts so much vim into his work. 

Have you ever told a fib in your life? 

You must work with a vim if you want 
to get things done. 


wash, watch 


The boy hates to wash his face. 

My watch stopped at five o’clock. 

May I watch you draw the picture? 

I love to hear the waves wash over the 
rocks. 








fi 





THE KINZIE METHOD 


There is a wash out on the line. 

My watch has an open face. 

I wash my hands of that affair. 

Do you always watch the lips? 

“The Lord watch between me and thee 


while we are absent one from another.” 


< 


of, off 


Are you sure of that? 

Take off your hat and stay awhile. 
“Of all sad words of tongue or pen.” 
It’s all off between them now. 

She comes to see me off and on. 
Don’t step off the car backwards. 
What do you know of the family? 

I take off my hat to you. 

The handle came off of my umbrella. 
I think of you all the time. 


pass, bass, mass 


We never speak as we pass by. 

The bass is a kind of fish. 

There will be a mass meeting in the 
hall tonight. 

Will you please pass me the cheese? 

Do you know the password? 

There is a huge mass of rock on the 
shore. 

We always pass the time of day. 

The basswood tree has a large leaf: 

Did you ever attend high mass in 
Rome ? 


shop, chop, job 


The shoe-shop is on the other side of 
the street. 

Will you have a lamb chop for lunch? 

The boy is always on the job. 

How would you like to have a job at 
Hog Island? 

The men have gone to the woods to 
chop trees. 

The shop windows are beautiful before 
Christmas. 

Will you have a chop or a piece of 
ham ? 

He was out of a job all summer. 

Do you like to shop in New York. 

The boy will chop some wood for the 
fireplace. 

It is not a woman’s job to chop wood. 
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wish, which, witch 


The wish is father to the thought. 

Which will you have, tea or coffee? 

A witch rides on a broomstick. 

I wish you a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year. 

I know which one | like best. 

Witch-hazel is good for chapped hands. 

I hope my wish will come true. 

I wish you many happy returns of the 
day. 

Have you ever seen the old witch 
house in Salem, Mass. ? 

Did you wish to speak to me? 

What do you know about the Witch 
of Endor? 


ship, chip, Jim, Jip 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State!” 

He is a chip off the old block. 

The dog’s name is Jip. 

When my ship comes in I'll be there 
on the pier. 

We'll all chip in and pay the bill. 

We saw the ship come into the harbor. 

Shall I chip off some ice for the lemon- 
ade? 

My brother’s name is James, but we 
all call him Jim. 

She wore a white chip hat with a black 
bow. 

“Don’t give up the ship.” 

We left the house in ship-shape order. 

The ship was lost in the storm. 


mash, match, Madge, patch, badge 


Shall I mash the potatoes and make the 
gravy? 

Can you give me a match for my pipe? 

The boy hoes in the potato patch. 

There is a patch of blue in the sky. 

Will you match this piece of cloth for 
me? 

“Cross-patch, draw the latch.” 

She is more than a match for me. 

The policeman wears a badge on his 
coat. 

Don’t throw the match in the waste- 
basket. 

Mother baked a large batch of bread. 


Madge is a woman’s name. 
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LESSON IV 
SHORT VOWELS—CONTINUED 
ti & 00 
MOVEMENT 


For wi, as in “sup,” there is a short 
downward movement of the jaw. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 
“puff,” “thus,” “fuss” 


For 2, as in “ebb,” the movement is 
downward and backward as for 4, but 
the mouth is not open so wide as for d. 

ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 
“mess,” “them,” “‘sell”’ 


For 00, as in “wool” (or #, as in 
full”), there is a forward movement of 
both lips. The movement is similar to 
that for 00, but the lips are not thrust 
quite so far forward and the opening is 
larger than for 00. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 
“woof,” “push,” “full” 
CONTRAST WORDS 
% with 00 


bus—puss 
fun—foot 


ui with 6 


Notice that the mouth opens wider for 
6 than for i. 


sum—sob 
muss—moss 
é with a 
Notice that the mouth opens wider for 
a than for @. 


ebb—am 
mess—mass 


VOCABULARY 


sell 
mesh 
them 
ebb 


REVIEW 


shell 
fell 
well 


much 
fuss 
shove 
thumb bell 
puff mess 
us chess 


The man fell heir to a large sum of 
money. 

Thus far we have not heard from 
them. 

What time did you get up this morning? 

It was such a surprise to see them. 

How much did you pay for that pair 
of shoes? 

What is all this fuss about? 

The man will shove the boat away 
from the shore. 

Did you ever see Tom Thumb and his 
wife? 

A puff of wind blew the paper away. 

It may fall to us to finish the work. 

Would you like to sell your house and 
lot? 

She wore a veil with a fine mesh. 

We may see them at the wharf. 

We watched the tide ebb away from 
the beach. 

Shall I shell some peas for lunch? 

The man fell from the mast of the ship. 

“All’s well that ends well.” 

“Ding dong, bell, pussy’s in the well.” 

Shall I buy a mess of fish for supper? 

Will you show me how to play chess? 

You can’t pull the wool over my eyes. 

Will you let me push you in the wheel- 
chair? 

There was a full moon last night. 

Have you ever read “Puss in Boots”? 

It is all they can do to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

Will you please pull down the window- 
shade ? 

MISCELLANEOUS 


They bought the farm for a small sum. 

That is the sum and substance of the 
whole matter. 

How long must we put up with this? 

This is such a beautiful day. 

It has been such a long time since we 
saw them. 





*In order to avoid introducing sounds not 
previously studied, the list for oo is limited to 
a few words. 
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How much is six times five? 
Don’t make so much fuss over nothing. 
“He thrust in his thumb and pulled out 
a plum.” 
She used a powder-puff on her face. 
Won’t you come to see us before you 
oO: 
m We may sell the house and move to the 
farm. 
The veil has a very fine mesh. 
How soon will the tide begin to ebb? 
We found the sea-shell on the beach. 
He fell on the ice and broke his arm. 
Are you feeling well this morning? 
I thought I heard the door-bell ring. 
Have you a Bell telephone in your 
house ? 
We shall have mess on board the ship. 
The woman wore a white wool shawl. 
We shall have to push our way through 
the crowd. 
My heart is too full for words. 
“Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you 
been ?” 
I am as hungry as a wolf. 
Pull up your chair before the fire. 


VOCABULARY FOR REVIEW—LESSON III 


sap shop this 
shall fob fish 
sash of ship 
mash moss sip 
pass was with 
map psalm wish 
ash wash sieve 
STORY IV 


Properly Punished for Your Impudence 


King Albert of Belgium is exceedingly 
fond of Paris, and visits the gay capital 
as often as the affairs of state permit. 
He usually stops while there at one of 
the quieter hotels. 

Some time ago he was stopping at the 
Hotel Bristol, and one afternoon was 
standing outside of the hotel by the main 
entrance. While standing there a num- 
ber of men and women gathered on the 
opposite side of the street. They were 
French peasants, and kept talking among 
themselves and watching the main en- 
trance, as if expecting some one to come 
out of the hotel. Presently one of them 
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approached him and asked when the King 
would come out for his afternoon drive. 

“The King?” said he. “What King?” 

“His Majesty King Albert,” said the 
man. We have been waiting an hour just 
to catch a glimpse of him.” 

“Oh, don’t bother any more,” was the 
reply. “He isn’t worth waiting for.” 
. The old fellow scowled fiercely and, 
shaking his finger in Albert’s face, cried 
out: “It’s a good thing for you that you 
are not in Belgium. Over there you 
would be properly punished for your im- 
pudence.” 


, 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


What city is King Albert of Belgium 
exceedingly fond of ? 

How often does he visit the gay capital ? 

At what kind of hotel does he prefer 
to stop while there? 

What particular hotel was he stopping 
at recently? 

Where was he standing one afternoon? 

Who gathered on the other side of the 
street ? 

What class of people were they? 

What were they doing among them- 
selves? 

Why were they watching the main en- 
trance ? 

What did one of them approach him 
for? 

What king was he referring to? 

How long did he say they had been 
watching for him? 

How did Albert reply to the man? 

What kind of a look did the man give 
Albert ? 

What kind of a motion did he make? 

What did he say was a good thing for 
him? 

What did he say would happen if he 
were in Belgium? 


HOMOPHENOUS WORDS—LESSON IV 
mush, much 


How much did they charge you for the 
book ? 

Do you ever have fried mush for 
breakfast? 

We have so much to be thankful for. 
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How much time will you spend in New 
York? 

Are you fond of mush and milk? 

I have not much use for them. 


bush, push 


Don’t beat about the bush. 

There is a lilac bush in the garden. 

We shall have to push our way through 
the crowd. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 

We will push the work as fast as we 
can. 

The rose-bush will soon be in bloom. 

Will you let me push you in the wheel- 
chair? 

sell, cell 


We are going to sell the house in the 
spring. 

The cell was dark and gloomy. 

The farmer will sell the horse at a 
bargain. 

There is an iron bar across the cell 


window. 
Can I sell you a Liberty Bond? 


buff, muff, puff 


The class colors are buff and blue. 

Will you have a cream puff for dessert ? 

The muff will keep your hands warm. 

She used a powder-puff on her face. 

The children are playing blind man’s 
buff. 

I have worn my muff three years. 

A puff of wind blew the leaves off the 
trees. 


sum, sup, some 


The boy saved up quite a large sum of 
money. 

Will you sup with me tomorrow? 

We found some beautiful flowers in 
the woods. 

She spends a large sum of money each 


month. 
That is the sum and substance of the 


whole matter. 
mum, bump, pump, pup 


You must keep mum about what [ tell 
you. 
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3e careful not to bump your head on 
the shelf. 
The boy will pump water for the 
horses. 
There is a tin cup by the pump. 
The girl carried the pup in her arms. 
The pup upset the vase of flowers. 


LESSON V 
MOVEMENT 


h before the vowel 


h has no movement of its own, but 
takes the form of the vowel that follows 
and is revealed by the context. There is 
no difference between a and “hay.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 
“home,” “house,” “hush” 
VOCABULARY 


hill 
hall 
heap 
hush 
hail 


heath 
happy 
has 
heave 
help 


house 
ham 
hole 
whose 
have 


harp 
home 
horse 
hymn 
hoof 


Will you play the hymn on the harp 
for me? 

They have a beautiful home on Fifth 
avenue. 

Would you rather have a horse or an 
automobile ? 

Who wrote the 
Republic” ? 

The shoe came off the horse’s hoof. 

Have you ever read “The House of 
Seven Gables” ? 

Are you fond of cold, boiled ham? 

There is a hole in my shoe. 

Whose house is that on the top of the 
hill ? 

“The more we have, the more we 
want.” 

The house on the hill is for sale. 

The Hall of Fame is in New York. 

I have a heap of work to do this after- 
noon. 

“‘Hush-a-bye baby on the tree-top.” 

There was a heavy hail-storm this 
morning. 

The side of the hill is covered with 
heath. 


“Battle Hymn of the 
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We are always happy to hear from 
you. 

She has so much work to do. 

Why do you heave a sigh? 

Will you help me with my work? 


MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES 


Will you be at home this afternoon? 

My favorite song is “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

We came home in the automobile. 

Will you have a ham sandwich? 

The house has seven rooms. 

Hush, or you will wake the baby. 

That was a happy thought of yours. 

She is as happy as a lark. 

They are a very happy family. 

I will help you if I can. 

She found the place in the hymn-book 
for me. 

The farmer will pile the heap of hay 
in the mow. 

I hope you will let us hear from you. 

He will be here at half past five. 

“East or West, home is best.” 

The farmer will mow the hay on the 
farm. 

We hung the holly wreath in the win- 
dow. 

The honey is in the beehive. 

Why are you in such a hurry? 

I must hurry home to supper. 

The mouse ran into the hole. 

Father has not come home this even- 
ing. 

Who was the father of Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth? 


VOCABULARY FOR REVIEW 


us 
sell 
mesh 
them 
ebb 
shell 
fell 
well 
bell 


mess 
chess 
wool 
push 
full 
puss 
wolf 
pull 


sum 
thus 
up 
such 
much 
fuss 
shove 
thumb 
puff 


Sight-seeing in Chicago 


_A gentleman, who had spent most of 
his life in New York, recently went to 
Chicago to visit his cousin. 
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“Before I leave town,” he said to his 
cousin one day, “I want to be sure and 
visit the Stock Yards, the Art Institute, 
and the Field Museum. I suppose it’s 
an old story to you, so if you'll direct me 
I’ll find the way myself.” 

The Chicago man laughed. “I’m 
ashamed to admit it,” he said, “but the 
fact is I’ve lived in Chicago for twenty- 
five years, and I’ve never been out to the 
Stock Yards nor visited the Field Mu- 
seum nor the Art Institute. I guess I'll 
take a day off and go with you.” 

He went with him and enjoyed the trip 
fully as much as his cousin. 

A week later, as he was bidding his 
relative good-bye at the station, the West- 
ern man said, “When I come to New 
York this fall I want you to take me out 
to Ellis Island to see the immigrants land. 
It must be a great sight. And I want to 
get a view from the Statue of Liberty 
and walk through the Bowery.” 

“All right, Henry,” answered the New 
York cousin. “I'd like to do those things 
for once myself.” 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


What did the gentleman from New 
York go to Chicago for? 

How long had he lived in New York? 

What was his cousin’s first name? 

What places in Chicago did he wish to 
visit before he left? 

Why didn’t he ask Henry to go with 
him? 

What did his cousin offer to do? 

How much time did he say he would 
take off from business ? 

How long had Henry lived in Chicago? 

What was he ashamed to admit? 

How did he enjoy the trip? 

How long after that did the man from 
New York go home? 

Where did he bid his relative good- 
bye? 

When did Henry say he was coming 
to New York? 

Where did he ask his cousin to take 
him ? 

Why did he wish to go to Ellis Island? 

From where did he wish to get a view? 

Where did he want to go for a walk? 

Where is the Bowery in New York? 
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What did the New York man say he 
would like to do for once? 
What is the population of New York? 


EXERCISES ON HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


howl, owl 


Do you hear the wind howl through 
the trees? 

The owl has large eyes. 

We heard the wolves howl in the 
forest. 

I see an owl on the branch of the tree. 

The owl can see in the dark. 


handsome, hansom 


Handsome is as handsome does. 

Did you ever ride in a hansom in Lon- 
don? 

A handsome man rode in the hansom. 

My father was a very handsome man. 

She wore a handsome set of furs. 


hill, ill 


“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.” 

Jack and Jill went up the hill. 

He is a very ill-bred boy. 

My brother has been very ill all sum- 
mer. 

Who won the Battle of Bunker Hill? 

Have you ever been to the top of 
Bunker Hill Monument? 


half, have 


I am not half through with my work. 

“The more we have, the more we 
want.” 

You may have half of my orange. 

She gave me half of the apple. 

Will you have time to go for a walk? 

We can’t have everything we want. 

“Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

What would you like to have for 
lunch ? 

Please give me half a cup of coffee. 

Have you change for half a dollar? 

She promised to come at half-past five. 

Have you ever read “How the Other 
Half Lives”? 


home, hope 


“While there’s life, there’s hope.” 
They have a beautiful home in San 
Francisco. 
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“Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home.” 

They hope to be at home this after- 
noon. 

The doctor has no hope for the child. 

My favorite song is “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 


harm, harp, arm 


I am sure there is no harm in that. 

She fell on the ice and broke her arm. 

Will you play the piece on the harp 
for me? 

I am tired of hearing him harp on that 
subject. 

We must arm ourselves for the fight. 

Father plays the piano and mother 
plays the harp. 


help, helm, elm 


Will you help me with my sewing? 

Do you know the shape of the elm 
leaf ? 

There is a beautiful elm tree in the 
garden. 

The Lord helps those who help them- 
selves. 

The pilot is at the helm of the ship. 

The elm tree is shaped like an um- 
brella. 

I will help you if I can. 


hoes, hose, owes 


The boy hoes potatoes on the farm. 

We water the flowers with the hose 
every evening. 

The world owes me a living. 

She gave me a pair of silk hose for 
Christmas. 

Mr. Smith owes me five dollars. 

The farmer hoes the corn in the field. 

She owes me an apology. 


hard, hart, heart, art 


That is a very hard subject to discuss. 
The hart runs very swiftly. 
The boy knew his piece by heart. 
“Art is long and time is fleeting.” 
We have hardwood floors in our house. 
I haven’t the heart to tell her about it. 
I wish you would not work so hard. 
Have you ever been to the Art Mu- 
seum ? 














hate, eight, ate, aid 


I hate warm weather. 

The boy ate as if he was starved. 

We shall be at home between seven 
and eight. 

I ate my breakfast at seven o'clock. 

There was no one to aid them with the 
work. 

There were eight men in the elevator. 

We ate our supper on the porch. 

Do you belong to the Ladies’ Aid? 


haul, hall, awl, all 


We are all in the same boat. 

The awl has a very sharp point. 

The farmer will haul the load of wood 
to town. 

The Hall of Fame is in New York. 

That is all I know about it. 

I left my umbrella in the hall. 

The shoemaker uses an awl to make 
shoes. 

Will you please open the hall door? 

The hall will hold five hundred people. 


hub, hum, ‘hump, up 


Boston is called the hub of the uni- 
verse. 

I hear the hum of bees out of doors. 

What time did you get up this morn- 
ing? 

The water came up to the hub of the 
wheel. 

The camel has a hump on its back. 

I will call you up on the telephone. 


high, hie, eye, I, aye 


It is high time for me to go home. 

I am very much obliged to you. 

I'll have to keep my eye on you. 

Some fine day we shall hie ourselves 
to the woods. 

“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” 

I must hie me home to supper. 

“Aye, there’s the rub.” 

All in favor say “Aye.” 


heard, herd, hurt, earn, urn 


I’ve heard that story before. 
I am sorry if I hurt your feelings. 
We planted the flowers in the urn. 
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Do you earn your own living? 
The boy was hurt by the automobile. 
I can spend a dollar as fast as I earn it. 
There is a herd of cattle on the hill. 


hues, hews, ewes, yews, use 


Do you use Pears’ soap? 

he man hews the trees in the forest 
The ewes are grazing in the meadow. 
The hues of the sunset were reflected 

over the sky. 

We ate our lunch in a grove of yews. 
You must use your own judgment. 
It is no use to try to please him. 





HEALTH AND THE ARMY UNIFORM 


Nowhere, says James, is the irrational in 
dress more striking than in military life. In 
private life, excepting for fashion and modern 
police requirements, every man is at liberty 
to dress as he wishes. In the army his dress 
is determined for him without any choice on 
his part. Military tradition and a desire to 
look different from other armies seem to have 
been the determining factors. The chief points 
in the army uniform that seem not to be in 
accord with the principles before demonstrated 
and which prevent free contact between the 
skin and the air, which is necessary for health, 
resistance to disease, and for efficiency, are 
the close-fitting woolen and often padded coat, 
which must always be kept closely buttoned; 
the high, close-fitting collar; the woolen put- 
tees, resembling the bands in which the legs 
of infants were swaddled in a former and 
more barbaric age, and the regulation which 
necessitates the constant wearing of the hat 
or cap when out of doors. The modern sol- 
dier is almost hermetically sealed from the 
soles of his feet to his chin. From the point 
of view of modern science, the clothing of 
the navy is far more rational than is that of 
the army. The open front blouse and the bell- 
bottom trousers flapping in the wind secure 
at least a moderate exposure of some part of 
the body—An abstract in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association of an article 
in the Medical Record, on Relation of Dress 
to Health, by Dr. W. B. James. 





Miss Sarah Fuller has presented to the 
Volta Bureau a fine collection of photographs 
of pioneer workers in behalf of the deaf, in- 
cluding group portraits of delegates to early 
conventions. She also sent a number of clip- 


pings from newspapers published in the early 
seventies and copies of programs of meetings 
of teachers of the deaf. 
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IS THE COMBINED METHOD A 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
MENACE? 


BY FRED DE LAND 


Has the combined method of training 
deaf children always been a menace from 
an economical and social point of view? 
During 50 years combined schools have 
attempted to make some of their pupils 
efficient users of speech by giving in- 
structions in the use of speech and 
speech-reading during 30 or 60 minutes 
each day, and then providing the ways 
and means that make practise in speech 
practically impossible during the rest of 
the 24 hours. And this has continued, 
notwithstanding that during a score of 
years the heads of many combined 


schools have publicly declared that their 
pupils never can attain to efficiency in 
the use of speech so long as this lack of 
practice in speech continues. 

In other words, these eminent authori- 
ties declare the combined method of in- 
structing deaf children to be a failure 


because in no way has it afforded con- 
stant practice in speech to the pupils’ 
carefully taught speech—a failure be- 
cause its speech feature is used to an- 
nually draw larger appropriations from 
the legislature to pay for the services of 
experts in teaching speech under condi- 
tions so improper that inefficiency in the 
use of speech is sure to follow, as pub- 
licly admitted by the heads of the com- 
bined schools; a failure because pupils 
feel that the time spent in trying to be- 
come efficient users of speech is time 
wasted, so long as there is seldom an op- 
portunity to practise speech outside of 
the class-room; and thus these pupils 
fight every movement intended to better 
speech conditions in combined schools. 
Recently there appeared in a paper 
published in Akron, Ohio, a reproduc- 
tion of a large photograph showing a 
happy group of more than three hundred 
men and women whose lines have evi- 
dently fallen in pleasant places. With- 
out an explanatory caption under that 
photograph, one would naturally assume 
that it was a group of intelligent hearing 
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persons having a good time at a picnic or 
other outing. Yet the appalling state- 
ment appears in that periodical that “not 
a person in this crowd can speak a word,” — 

Think what that means! In an entire 
colony of more than three hundred per- 
sons, the statement is made that “not a- 
person in this crowd can speak a word.” 

Can you imagine a more perfect proof — 
of the utter inability of combined schools — 
to make a success of teaching speech 
under present conditions ? 

That combined schools can and do turn — 
turn out speechless pupils by the thou-~ 
sands is admitted, but because of their in- 
efficiency in the use of speech the major- 
ity of these speechless pupils are often — 
forced to accept a lower wage and less — 
desirable work than might otherwise be 
possible. : 

Following are extracts 
paper: 

“A Group of Mutes. The picture was — 
taken last summer at Seiberling Field, — 
when Goodyear mutes got together for — 
a day’s outing. Not A PERSON IN THIS — 
CROWD CAN SPEAK A WorD.” “Mutes are © 
sturdy workers. Three hundred of them ~ 
are on the payroll.” ‘“Mutes own a part © 
of Goodyear. Goodyear mutes bought ~ 
$43,000 worth of preferred stock.” “War ~ 
Saving Stamps are being purchased in 
large quantities by Goodyear mutes.” 
“Nearly every mute is a member of the 
Goodyear Relief Association.” “At 
Goodyear the mutes are given a chance © 
to learn trades and earn a livelihood— ~ 
they are given a chance to mingle with ~ 
the best crowd of mutes located any- ~ 
where in the country.” “Goodyear mutes © 
have every advantage that is available at — 
Goodyear.” “Humor among the mutes 7 
is not a rare thing.” “Readin’, ’Riting, © 
and ’Rithmetic, the three R’s, are taught ~ 
Goodyear’s mute colony at the factory — 
school.” 

From the special issue of the Wingfoot — 
Clan of May 11, 1918, published at | 
Akron, Ohio, by the Goodyear Tire and ~ 
Rubber Company. 


from _ that 


If you despise what the Germans do, let your 
savings help fight them. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Conference of Teachers Held in the Lexington Avenue School for the 
Deaf in New York City, June 10-14, 1918 


BY JULIUS 


HIS conference was the first of its 

kind ever held in the State. There 
have been conferences of principals and 
superintendents and local conferences of 
teachers, but never before have the rank 
and file of the teachers of the whole State 
gathered together to consider the prob- 
lem of educating the deaf. Every insti- 


_ tution except one was represented by 


practically its whole teaching staff. 
Teachers were present from the city day 
school and from private schools. 

More than two hundred class-room 
teachers availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to learn how to do their work bet- 
ter and to gain fresh inspiration for the 
next year’s endeavor. They were an 
earnest lot of workers, bent on getting 
the greatest possible amount of benefit 
from the week’s intercourse with their 
fellow-teachers. The conference was a 
democracy of experience seeking to im- 
prove itself by observation and compari- 
son. It should mark the beginning of a 
new era in the teaching of the deaf in 
New York schools by breaking the crust 
of traditional methods and making the 
new ideas of each the common possession 
of all. 


WORDS OF WELCOME 


The president of the board of mana- 
gers of the school gave the conference a 
most hearty welcome. He regarded it as 
a compliment that the Lexington Avenue 
School was chosen as the place for the 
first conference. He was proud of the 
work of the institution, and felt certain 
that a study of it would show how ear- 
nestly and capably the teachers were per- 
forming their duties. He expressed ad- 
miration for those who had chosen teach- 
ing as their life’s occupation. Unlike 
law, medicine, and other learned profes- 
sions, teaching does not hold out the pros- 


pect of attaining the great prizes of life, 
as such things are ordinarily regarded, 
but by reason of its great helpfulness to 
others it is the noblest and most inspiring 
vocation. 


PHASES OF THE CONFERENCE 


There were three marked features of 
the conference, or institute, which it 
might, perhaps, be more appropriately 
called. The first half of the morning 
session each day consisted of a demon- 
stration of various phases of the school 
work. The aim was to show the method 
of procedure, step by step, in the various 
branches. As an example, the language 
work was thus outlined and a typewritten 
copy handed to each teacher present : 


LANGUAGE 
Word Pictures 


(Always given in present and present 
progressive tenses. ) 


First Step 


1. Imaging from pictures. 

2. Imaging a picture from teacher’s de- 
scription. 

3. Imaging a picture from children’s 
description. 


Second Step 


Imaging from 
(a) Words. 
(b) Phrases: 
(c) Sentences. 
(Concerning things within the experi- 
ence of the children.) 


Third Step 


Imaging from 
(a) Words. 
(b) Phrases. 
(c) Sentences. 
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(Concerning things not within experi- 
ence of the children.) 


Fourth Step 


Condensation of stories—imaging ac- 


tion of stories: 
Fifth Step 


Outlines for composition work: 
(a) Making outlines for stories 
and pictures. 
(b) Writing compositions and sto- 
ries from outlines. 


The demonstration of this work with 
classes occupied some time each morn- 
ing. Other subjects were taken up in a 
similar way. The continuity and scope 
of the work were shown in each instance. 
A good idea of how arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and rhythm are taught in successive 
classes was given in a vivid way, like a 
moving picture. 

Following the morning demonstrations 
to the whole body of teachers, time was 
given to visit the classes at work along 
the lines indicated, the teachers scattering 
among the various class-rooms. Thus 
an opportunity was given to see the school 
in action. 

The third feature of the gathering oc- 
cupied the afternoons, and was in the 
form of a discussion of certain topics 
deemed important. It dealt with admin- 
istration and theories, and naturally 
brought out differences of opinion on 
many points. It developed structural 
weaknesses in the educational system for 
the deaf and raised questions as to pos- 
sible improvements. 


AN IDEAL COURSE OF STUDY 


The discussion of this topic brought out 
a number of interesting facts and opin- 
ions. It was intimated that no course of 
study for the deaf is possible, because the 
needs of no two deaf children are the 
same. The ideal course evidently does 
not exist, and it seems doubtful whether 
the matter has ever been seriously con- 
sidered. It was not made clear whether 
the consensus of opinion favors following 
the course laid down for hearing pupils 
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or a special course better adapted to the ~ 
deaf. It seems certain that there is no 
uniform course of study for the deaf, 
carefully worked out, differentiated from 
similar courses for the hearing and gen- 
erally adopted. There is evidently doubt 
in the minds of some as to the desirability 
of having such a course. It is also clear 
that many schools are drifting in the sea 
of educational material, taking what 
chance or fancy puts in their way with- — 
out thought of sequence or continuity. 
It must be said, however, that the demon- 
strations given at this conference plainly 
indicated a recognition of the value of an 
orderly course of study and process of ~ 
instruction. This visible evidence of the 
practical results of the use of the best ma- 
terial, arranged in proper sequence, was — 
one of the most important things brought 
out in the conference. 

It was suggested that a course of study 
might be made without a time limit for 
its completion, thus adapting it to the 
varying capacities of the children. The 
objection was raised to this plan that it 
would also adapt itself to the varying 
effectiveness of the teaching. 

Theoretically, the elementary course in 
the New York institutions for the deaf 
covers twelve years and is differentiated 
from the similar course for the hearing. 
This is based on the notion that the deaf 
differ so much from the hearing in their 
needs and in their ways of acquiring 
knowledge that their school classification 
should bear little resemblance, especially 
in the first few years of study. The 
terminology applied to the classes is dif- ~ 
ferent, and no comparison is worth much 7 
until the final years of the course. Prin- ~ 
cipals of schools for the deaf have not 
taken kindly to the proposed designation 
of classes. It is doubtful whether many ~ 
of them have tried to understand it or to © 
put it into practise. The chief objection 
seems to be that the children and their 
parents wish to remove the distinction be- 
tween the school work of the deaf and — 
that of the hearing at each stage of their © 
school attendance. As it is generally ad- 
mitted that there is no real identity in the 
work, the assumption of the same termi- 
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nology is a misleading pretense. The 
work of the deaf from year to year may 
be equivalent, but it can never be identical 
with that of the hearing. It would seem, 
therefore, to be better to cut loose en- 
tirely from the course of study for the 
hearing, both in material and in terminol- 
ogy, and make a course fitted to the needs 
of the deaf, and aim to make it equivalent 
in educational value and better for the 
pupils than the one prescribed for the 
hearing. 

It must be admitted that there are dan- 
gers connected with uniformity. Uni- 
formity amid variety is the law of the 
beautiful, and it seems to be equally ap- 
plicable to. education. A standard of at- 
tainment is necessary to successful school 
education. The material of instruction 
may also be standardized with beneficial 
results. There seems to be nothing wrong 
in having a definite, uniform course of 
study for the deaf. Trouble begins when 
the course of study becomes the master 
instead of the servant of the teacher. A 
course of study should have flexibility 
enough to give full play to the genius of 
the teacher and to the personality of the 
pupil and rigidity sufficient to keep the 
current of educational effort within its 
banks. The discussion of this topic set 
the teachers to thinking, even if it did not 
reach definite ends ; and this, after all, is 
the most fruitful result of such a con- 
ference, 


WHAT DOES THE STATE EXPECT OF THE 
SCHOOLS? 


Representatives of the State Education 
Department and of the State Department 
of Charities were asked to answer this 
question. The answers were numerous 
and lengthy, and, as there was no stenog- 
rapher to take them down, many of them 
will be unrecorded and soon forgotten. 
They may be summed up in the statement 
that the State asks of the teachers of the 
deaf that they do their utmost to put the 
schools at the top and over the top. No 
State has a better right to schools of the 
highest rank than New York. Its proper 
place can be attained and held, not by as- 
sertion, but by actual accomplishment. It 
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must compete for honors with the nation 
and with the whole world. It can suc- 
ceed with the help of the rank and file of 
the teachers and in no other way. The 
teachers in the class-rooms must win the 
victory. 

Several things were suggested as assen- 
tial to success. First, open-mindedness. 
Be hospitable to ideas ; get the facts. Do 
not think you know it all; traditions are 
like the stern light of a ship, and light the 
past only. Look ahead; _ investigate; 
learn from others; change your plans as 
knowledge increases. Find a better way; 
keep out of the ruts ; talk things over with 
your associates ; be content but never sat- 
isfied. Second, have faith. Believe in 
the task you have undertaken. The one 
who doubts the possibility of doing what 
he attempts is very likely to fail. He 
must also have faith in himself and not 
be afraid to cross the bridge he has made. 
Third, co-operate with your fellow-teach- 
ers. Team work is essential to success ; 
twice one is more than two. Fourth, 
cultivate initiative, which is a vital factor 
in teaching. The pupils should drink 
from a living fountain. Teachers are 
sometimes hampered by influences that 
deaden initiative and check spontaneity. 
The State would have them free to de- 
velop ideas and to put them into opera- 
tion. Machinery should not dominate 
genius in the educational process. Fifth, 
activity is the great social demand upon 
the teacher. No member of the social 
body has so many and such vital human 
interests to promote. He cannot sleep at 
his post. Progress must be his motto, 
and he must run at high gear all the time. 
Sixth, the State expects the teacher to 
strive for the physical and moral, as well 
as the intellectual, welfare of the chil- 
dren. The aim should be to develop well- 
rounded manhood and womanhood. 

In view of all that society demands of 
the teachers, it should surround them 
with the means of doing their work well. 
Failure to properly appreciate its teachers 
has been one of the world’s big mistakes 
that should be remedied. 

What has been done, as was vividly 
shown during the conference, is a cheer- 
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ing augury of what can be done. Sucha 
gathering of teachers in a school at work 
encourages and stimulates to greater en- 
deavor. There is much undeveloped ca- 
pacity in the body of teachers that spent 
a week together in the Lexington Avenue 
School, and it will manifest itself during 
the coming years. The ideal course of 
study will become more nearly a reality; 
where speech is taught it will be better 
taught and more constantly used; books 
will hold a more conspicuous place in the 
estimation of the teachers and be more 
wisely selected and more commonly used ; 
subject-matter will be chosen with more 
care and handled more skillfully; the 
value of rhythm, directed play, and physi- 
cal training will be better comprehended ; 
supervision will be more helpful. The 
infection of this conference will spread 
over the whole State, and June Io, 1918, 
will mark the beginning of a new era in 
the education of the deaf in the Empire 
State. This is the optimism generated 


by the meeting together of the body of 
teachers in a truly democratic conference. 





INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF 


Following are three paragraphs from 
the annual report for the year 1917 of 
the New England Industrial School for 
the Deaf, of which Mrs. Ella Scott War- 
ner is the principal: 

Nearly all the boys and girls are doing 
their bit for the Red Cross, the younger 
ones knitting squares for an afghan and 
the older ones sweaters, scarfs, socks, and 
wristlets. 

It may not be amiss to say a few words 
in regard to our method of instruction. 
We use the pure oral method—that is, 
our pupils are taught to speak and read 
the lips—and all of their instruction is 
given through speech, lip-reading, and 
writing. Signs and the manual alphabet 
are not used in the school-room, and their 
practise is discouraged at all times. When 
a little deaf child first enters school, he 
has no words to express his thoughts, and 
we begin at once to talk to him, and in a 
short time he is able to understand a 
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to him by his teacher. 
the senses, especially those of sight and 
touch, are given at the same time; also 
the elementary sounds. 
the ability to write and pronounce words, 
and then language is begun. 


an object, a picture, or an action. 
child soon has the ability to express his 
thoughts in simple language. 


events. More attention is being given to 
rhythm this year, and partial hearing is 
being cultivated and improved. 

The school is located at 283 Elliott 
street, Beverly, Mass. It is pleasantly 


situated on Bass River, about one mile — 


from the Beverly post-office. Beverly is 
little more than a half-hour’s ride from 
Boston by the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
and the school building can be reached 
conveniently by electric car from either 
Beverly or Danvers. 


CHICAGO SPEECH-READERS’ GUILD 


The Miller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
of Chicago, has recently organized a Speech- 
Readers’ Guild, the object of which is to pro- 
mote efficiency in lip-reading, encourage socia- 
bility among the hard of hearing, and assist in 
vocational guidance. The officers elected were: 
Helen M. Gebhart, president; Wilda Pepple, 
vice-president; Blanche Cummings, recording 
secretary; Mary Kettering, corresponding sec- 
retary; Antoinette Akins, treasurer. 
classes are now in progress. 

A feature of the Guild will be its co-opera- 
tion with the Reconstruction Service of the 


Industrial Union for the Deaf, which is heartily — 


indorsed by the Surgeon General of the Army. 
Miss Gebhart is the director of the Chicago 
branch of this service. Free instruction will 
be given to soldiers returning with defective 
hearing. 

By becoming a member of the Guild one can 
aid in this patriotic work. Those wishing to 
prepare themselves for this service may receive 
further information by addressing Miss Helen 
M. Gebhart, 634 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 5508 Baltimore 
avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
to a university scholarship in the Graduate 
School for 1918-1919 at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 








great many words and sentences spoken ~ 
Exercises to train © 


He soon gains ~ 


This is the 

important thing in his education, and is ~ 
built up word by word and sentence by ~ 
sentence, everything being illustrated by — 


The © 


Then vari- — 
ous studies are taken up, such as arith- © 
metic, geography, history, and current — 








Practise — 


RECONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION OF DISABLED 
SOLDIERS * 


OL. FRANK BILLINGS: We have 

a man at the head of the Medical 
Department of the Army whom you all 
know. You know him because of his 
eminence in medicine, and particularly in 
sanitation. It is not necessary for me to 
repeat to you what he has done, because 
the world knows it. But you of the 
world at large do not know him as some 
of the rest of us do, because big as he is 


mentally, much as he has done for the ° 


world in sanitation, his heart is just as 
big as his scientific attainments; and he 
has conceived this idea of the restoration 
of our boys. When I tell you of the 
policy that he has announced, how he 
struggled to have that approved by the 
Secretary of War, and finally succeeded, 
you will understand that that policy is 
that no soldiers disabled in the line of 
duty shall be discharged from the army 
until cured, or as nearly cured as their 
disabilities permit. We are fortunate in 
having the Surgeon General with us to 
tell you at the beginning his opinion of 
physical reconstruction—General Gorgas. 


The man is treated in the general mili- 
tary hospitals; the soldier is under mili- 


tary care. The Surgeon General has no 
power to treat him excepting in military 
hospitals. He is cared for by military 
forces and not by civilians. The Surgeon 
General may bring into the service civil- 
ians and he will welcome civilian help; 
but those who deal directly with disabled 
soldiers are officers in the military serv- 
ice. The hospitals are general hospitals. 
The general hospital in the army is much 
like our general hospital in civil life. It 
is acompound special hospital where all 
departments of medicine and surgery are 
recognized. So far the hospitals in this 
country utilized have been existing gen- 





* Extracts from addresses made at special 
meetings held as a part of the scientific as- 
sembly at the Sixty-ninth Annual Session of 
the American Medical Association and pub- 
lished in full in The Journal of the Associa- 
tion, for June 22. 


eral hospitals. You hear of “reconstruc- 
tion hospitals.” Military hospitals gen- 
eral in character may carry on recon- 
shemetion es 

Surgeon General W. C. Gorcas: The 
great function of the Medical Depart- 
ment, so far as the wounded is concerned, 
is in getting them back to the army. This 
department will have in the reconstruc- 
tion nothing to do with the men that are 
to be discharged. By examining the sta- 
tistics of the Canadian army we get a 
pretty good idea of what we are going to 
have to do. They have sent over some 
350,000 men; they have been at war now 
about four years. Of the men sent across 
they brought back about 10 per cent for 
this reconstruction work. We calculate 
that our proportion will be about the 
ebeines 54 562% 

Lieut. Col. Casey A. Woop: From the 
standpoint of the experiences of all the 
belligerent countries, as Colonel Billings 
has pointed out, it was early recognized, 
although for a long time little was done 
to relieve the situation, that almost from 
the hour of a serious injury, especially 
one involving the probable loss of a mem- 
ber or an organ essential to the soldier’s 
happiness and civil vocation, the crippled 
one began to regard himself as a hopeless 
invalid. Continued brooding over this 
belief at length induced a state of mind 
fatal to rehabilitation. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for the soldier to pass through 
even half a dozen hospitals before he 
reached what may be termed a recon- 
struction center made it almost impossi- 
ble of eradication. Such a mental atti- 
tude, born of the feeling that everybody 
avoids and will avoid a cripple, was even- 
tually combated in most foretgn coun- 
tries—we have not yet thought of doing 
it in our own—by what is known as a 
“cheer-up” program. 

Not only were the medical officials and 
nurses attached to base and other hos- 
pitals instructed to encourage the dis- 
abled soldier on all proper occasions by 
telling him the:good news of the rehabili- 
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tation program, but judicious, sane mem- 
bers of officially appointed “care com- 
mittees” and other social-service activi- 
ties were appointed to visit the bedridden 
patient, as soon as that could properly be 
done, and kindly but firmly—a good deal 
of emphasis in some countries is placed 
on the “firmly”—preach the gospel of 
civil re-establishment. 

Now in most hospitals abroad the good 
work done by “cheer-up” officials is sup- 
plemented by motion pictures, by books 
on the subject of reconstruction, and 
even by short talks in hospitals, telling 


what the disabled man may accomplish’ 


by the exercise of a little patience and 
perseverance. As soon as the disabled 
can profit by them, appeals are made to 
his patriotism, to his self-interest, to his 
domestic relations as a means of prepa- 
ration for his subsequent return to the 
duties and pleasures of citizenship. From 
this time on preaching the doctrine “there 
are no more cripples” has been found by 
all foreign countries engaged in this work 
of salvation to be helpful—indeed, essen- 
tial—to the successful establishment of 
the disabled in their former civil-life sur- 
roundings. 

It is the consensus of reconstruction 
opinion abroad, also, that the ideal re- 
habilitation program demands the con- 
tinuous and, as far as possible, uninter- 
rupted care and education of the disabled 
soldier. From the first days of his dis- 
ablement until his placement once more 
in private life as a contented, wage-earn- 
ing citizen, education and re-education 
should go on. The task is much easier 
for doctors, for nurses, for vocational 
trainers, for placement agencies, and the 
so-called advisory and follow-up serv- 
ices—not to mention the effect on the 
man himself—when he is surrounded by 
what may be termed a reconstruction at- 
mosphere. Hence it follows that fur- 
loughs and leaves of absence should be 
as short as possible and interruptions in 
his studies as limited as may be. More- 
over, the training of these returned he- 
roes is an intensive one. Most of the 
courses must possibly be limited to six 
months. .. . 

Of the third class it may be said that 
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every foreign nation has discovered that 
the labor of both physical and vocational 
reconstruction of the invalided soldier is © 
greatly lessened when the soldier’s own 
people—his parents, his wife, his sister, 
his brother, and associates generally—_ 
possess a full knowledge of the purposes ~ 
and processes of rehabilitation. When 
this is accomplished, the returned soldier ~ 
soon discovers that, although he is a hero, ~ 
he is expected, for his own sake, for the — 
sake of his country, for the sake of his 
family, to re-establish himself as a nor- 
mal, independent, self-respecting citizen, 
capable of earning a living and asking ~ 
favors from no man. ; 

Sir ARBUTHNOT LANE: We began by 
collecting these poor fellows who came 
back. from the front with their faces 
burned and defaced by shot and shell or 
by flaming fire thrown on them, poor fel- 
lows, hideously disfigured. The difficul- 
ties that we experienced in handling those 
men in the hospitals arose from the fact 
that they were unlike ordinarily wounded — 
men. The wounded man of former times — 
who had lost an arm or a leg was received ~ 
by his family with sympathy and affec- — 
tion and his children hung around him; ~ 
but these men were so deformed and dis- — 
figured that they were disagreeable to — 
contemplate. A man that comes to you 
with no mouth, no jaw, no eyes, and a 
cavity where his nose ought to be, is re- — 
garded by his wife and children with ill- — 
concealed averson and horror. His loved © 
ones cannot identify him as the object of ~ 
their affection and regard; they can see — 
no trace of his original features. It was ~ 
such patients that we had to deal with, — 
and we had to deal with them in enor- ~ 
mous numbers. : 

We found men who were willing to ~ 
devote themselves to this particular labor ~ 
of love, and the work called for the very ~ 
best of their skill and attention. They © 
gradually improved those patients in a 
most rematkable way. But we found — 
that it was a difficult thing to do this in 
a large hospital; they were a source of © 
distress not only to themselves but to the | 
people about them ; so with the assistance | 
of the British Red Cross, which has done ~ 
invaluable work in this way, we got a © 
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large and beautiful domain in Kent, in 
the very heart of the country, and there 
we cared for the men where they were 
secluded from the public gaze. . 

Major Ricwarp H. Hu TCHINGS: The 
unprecedented intensity of the present 
war puts a severe strain on the nervous 
system of even the most robust. Indeed, 
it is the nervous system that must bear 
the brunt of warfare different from any 
ever before experienced. Instead of long 
marches, and campaigns with periods of 
rest and freedom from danger, we have 
trench life, with constant exposure to 
danger from the ground and air, broken 
sleep, and the never-ending monotony of 
daily life. 

Guided by the experience of our allies, 
the Surgeon General determined that in 
the selection of the American Army every 
care should be used to exclude cases of 
incipient nervous and mental disease and 
by that means, as far as may be, the dis- 
abilities resulting from them. . . . 

Lieut. Col. JAMES Borp ey, JR., said: 
Colonel Richardson, who just preceded 
me, has made the mistake that is usually 
made by the world; he has mistranslated 
the position of the blind. Their attitude 
is not an attitude of happiness, but rather 
an attitude of resignation. They are 
really the Ishmaelites of this century, 
made so by our economic system. They 
are unable to procure and maintain their 
own homes ; they have been driven out of 
the community life; they are not permit- 
ted to be a part of any industry. The 
blind have for centuries asked for a 
chance, and Colonel Richardson is right 
when he says they have been extended 
charity. This is not due to any premedi- 
tated purpose on the part of society; it 
is one of the mistakes of our economic 
system. 

From now on we must conserve, and 
in nothing is conservation more impor- 
tant than in the saving of human energy. 
As we re-establish or rebuild that eco- 
nomic system we must remember that the 
blind are a part of our social fabric ; that 
their brain and brawn must be utilized as 
an asset to the nation. Strange as it may 
seem, every great advance in the treat- 
ment of the blind has followed in the 
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wake of war, and this war has proved no 
exception. In England, France, and Italy 
they have suddenly discovered that the 
blind have a real economic value, and 
they have started out on a broad scale to 
study that value, to determine and weigh 
it; and of all the things that have been 
produced by this war none are really 
more wonderful than the results of their 
experiments in this direction. 

The Surgeon Generals of our army 
and navy have combined forces, and to- 
gether they are going to educate the sol- 
diers and sailors and marines. This edu- 
cation is to be given them in a military 
training school for the blind, which is to 
be located on a magnificent estate in Bal- 
timore. This school is to be conducted 
by the best teachers of the blind in this 
country. It is to have every appliance 
which is known and is available in the 
development of the powers of the blind. 
When they complete their courses in that 
school, trial employment will be given 
them. 

We divide the blind into five classes: 
those who can work at home, those who 
can work in blind shops, those who can 
enter industry, those who can go into 
agriculture, and the professional classes. 
We are not going to let any of these blind 
men get away from us until we know that 
they are ready to go to work. 


THE RECLAMATION OF THE 
DISABLED 


It is no longer considered sufficient for 
the civil or the military surgeon to treat 
injuries solely with the view of rapid 
healing—what was previously called a 


good surgical result. Unless the injured 
member is put in position by the surgeon 
for the greatest degree of usefulness 
after healing, the surgery has been a fail- 
ure. The progressive surgeon must have 
an eye not only to healing, but he must 
plan and fashion his operation in keeping 
with subsequent possibilities for useful- 
ness of an injured member. 

From the standpoint of the military 
surgeon, the question is even a broader 
one. Not only the rehabilitation of an 
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injured member, but the reclamation of 
the injured person, must be the aim of 
the surgeon, his coworkers, and the pub- 
lic. This point is well understood in Eu- 
rope, and the surgeon is even interested 
in the possibilities of training the disabled 
in new and useful occupations. His op- 
erative plans are much modified by the 
results being obtained with mechanical 
appliances and the subsequent training. 

English surgeons have devoted much 
time and thought to the construction of 
mechanical appliances and in co-opera- 
tion in the training of the disabled sol- 
dier. However, in training the disabled 
individual for new occupations, the con- 
ditions in the labor market of a particular 
occupation must be borne in mind, else 
there will be overcrowding in occupations 
where the disabled workers would have 
difficulty to hold their own in competi- 
tion. 

It is this very possibility of overcrowd- 
ing and competition, which the disabled 
individual can little afford to stand, that 
makes it necessary to train the disabled 
along special and perhaps even undevel- 
oped occupational lines. The disabled 
soldier must not be allowed to depend for 
his future occupation upon the bounty 
of a public that makes room for him, but 
he must be made a skilled worker and 
able to command his place in the indus- 
trial or professional fields. 

It is said that Nature compensates an 
individual for the loss of a member or a 
faculty by enlarging others of the remain- 
ing ones. However that may be, this 
compensation may be explained by say- 
ing that the disabled individual’s greater 
need of close application to work, his ex- 
clusion ‘from other fields of activity, and 
even amusement, leaves him not only 
with more will to specialize, but also with 
more opportunity, for he is distracted by 
fewer extrinsic demands than the normal 
person. 

Much of this specialization in occupa- 
tion has been carried out with the blind 
and with the deaf-mute very successfully, 
and there is little reason why it cannot be 
applied elsewhere, but particularly in the 
case of the disabled soldier. Inquiry into 
the natural aptitude of the remaining in- 
dividual members, senses, or faculties can 
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now be carried out by appropriate psy- 
chological apparatus. When determined, 
the part of the organism that is found to 
have the most psychologic aptitude is fur- 
ther trained and then harnessed to some 
suitable and useful occupation. 

Without this sort of inquiry, the over- 
crowding of some industrial fields will 
work harm to the community and many 
evidences of natural ability will be over- 
looked. This opportunity to train special 
workers from among the individuals who 
would otherwise be a burden to them- 
selves and to society may yet prove to be 
one of the good things arising from evil, 
besides solving a very serious problem— 
what to do with the great army of dis- 
abled soldiers and what the best methods 
of reclamation are—From an editorial 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, April 18. 


SUCCESS FOR THREE DOLLARS 


“The passion for magic remedies is prob- 
ably as strong in the heart of America 
today as it ever was in the days when 
innocent clergymen wondered why Pe- 
runa, after the preliminary ‘kick,’ left 
them with a greater discontent than ever. 
The difference is only that the patent 
remedy has passed from the physical 
realm into spiritual realm. The point of 
attack is no longer those neuralgic pains 
in the back, that tired feeling in the morn- 
ing, but the feebleness of will, the lack of 
concentration, the absence of ambition, 
the inability to tap one’s hidden reser- 
voirs of soul energy to which a whole ad- 
vertising literature addresses itself today. 

“Consider, for example, the correspond- 
ence courses in concentration which are 
being offered to the American public in 
such profusion at a ridiculous monthly 
sum in view of the $10,000 salary which 
is almost certain to follow. Consider the 
various book-shelves through which diff- 
dent farmer boys may become leaders of 
men, stutterers may learn to sway audi- 
ences with the magic spell of their words, 
and homely girls may master the secret 
of charm, which wins the admiration ‘of 
men in faultless Rochester-made evening 
clothes."—New York Evening Post. 
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ENSEIGNEMENT PRATIQUE DE LA LECTURE SUR 
LES LEVRES 


PAR MARTHA E. BRUHN 


(Continued from June) 


ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE SUR CES 
DIPHTONGUES VOYELLES 


FicurE 6.—Une syllable. 





Lisez Figure 7 comme Figure 4 dans 
la premiére lecon. 

Changez la consonne f dans la Figure 6 
as et m et lisez de laméme manieére. 


La consonne j. Les lévres se projettent 
en avant et prennent la forme d’un carré. 
Le ch et le ge ont le méme aspect que le j. 
Exemples : chou, joue, page. 

Dans la lecture sur les lévres ces trois 
sons sont généralement facile a lire. 


EXERCICE DEVANT LA GLACE 


Ficure 7.—Deux syllables. 


Lisez Figure 7 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 
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EXERCICE DES PHRASES 


Je vois la femme. 

Ot est le poivre? 

Je vois l’ami. 

Jai vu lami. 

Oui, je lai vu. 

Oui, j’ai bu l’eau. 

Oui, jai soif. 

Ou est le bois? 

]’y vais au mois de mai. 
Voici mon papier. 

Je suis faché. 

Etes-vous faché avec moi? 
Oui, je le suis. 

Je suis ici depuis hier. 

Je suis ici depuis le moi de mai. 
C’est a moi. 

Je l’ai vu ce soir. 

Ca va mieux. 

Voici ma fille. 


VOCABULAIRE 


Fois, soi, moi, bois, vois, la soif, suis, 
oui, puis, fuis, le pied, le papier, la piéce, 
la foi, le pois, le poivre, le bois, la soie, 
la voie, le mois, l’oie, voici, mieux, faché, 
le joujou, la joue, jouer, le jour, le chat, 
le chapeau. 


TROISEME LECON 
DEUXIEME CLASSE DES CONSONNES 


k, c (dur), g (dur), q, d, t ) Bouche 
h, bo ae { ouverte. 


Dans cette lecon nous exercons seule- 
ment la lettre k ou celles qui ont le méme 
aspect, c (dur), g (dur), q. 

L’articulation du k et difficile 4 recon- 
naitre. La base de la langue se reléve et 
entre en contact avec le voile du palais 
puis se détache vivement et une explosion 
se produit. C’est ce mouvement qu’on 
voit dans la machoire inférieure et dans 
les joues. 











ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE 
Ficure 8.—Une syllable. 
£ 


s 


m 
- 8 


Lisez Figure 8 comme Figure 4 (1), 
(2), (3) en formant des syllables.* 

Changez la voyelle a dans la Figure 8 
a0,aou,au, a é,ai, a ot, a wi et lisez 
de la méme maniere. 


FicurE 9.—Deux syllables. 





Lisez Figure 9 comme Figure 5 (1), 


(2), (3), (4), (5). 
Changez la syllable /e dans la Figure 9 


a la et les et lisez de la méme maniére. 


Ficure 10.—Trois syllables. 
Lisez Figure 10 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 
EXERCICE DES PHRASES 
Qu’avez-vous ? 
Qui a vu la cave? 
Ou est la cave? 





*En exercant ces syllables devant la glace 
Yéléve doit fixer l’attention surtout sur le 
mouvement des consonnes. La bouche est 
fermée quand on prononce la lettre f, s, et m, 
2t ouverte pour le k. 

En écrivant les syllables de cet exercice 
nous nous servons des deux lettres k et c. La 
plupart des mots commencent par le c (dur). 
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qui-a 


IO 





Ot est le café? 

Oui est la caisse? 

Ou est la cache? 

Ou est le cocher? 

Ot est le coq? 

Ou est la copie? 

Je vais me coucher. 
Coupez le papier. 

Je cause avec la femme. 
Quelle femme? 

Quel est le mot? 

Qui a vu l’ami? 

A qui est cette caisse? 
Voici beaucoup de café. 
Je l’ai caché. 

A qui est ce papier? 
Quel papier voulez-vous? 
Qu’avez-vous ? 

J’ai quelque chose pour vous. 
A qui est ce chat? 

A qui est ce chapeau? 

Ce chapeau est a moi. 
Qu’est ce que vous faites? 


VOCABULAIRE 


La caisse, le café, la cave, la cache, le 
cou, le coup, la coupe, le cuir, la gare, 
la cause, comme, casser, causer, que, qui 
quoi, quel, car, beaucoup, gauche. 


QUATRIEME LECON 


VOYELLES NASALES 


an, (am) on, (om) in, (im, aim, ein. 
eim, yn, ym) un, (um) en (em). 


En phonétiques les sons an, on, in, un, 
en, sont considérés comme voyelles. 

an a le méme mouvement que a. 

on a le méme mouvement que o. 











tetragebrspa nants 

















m a le méme mouvement que é. 
un a le méme mouvement que ew. 
en a le méme mouvement que an. 


ETUDE DES SYLLABLES DEVANT LA GLACE 


FiGURE 11.—Deux syllables. 
ae 

ss 

co 

fn 


en ca 


by 


a 


il ‘2 


~ 


x 
Lisez Figure 11 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 
FicurE 12.—Deux voyelles. 


<> 


on 


40, 


¥ 


%. 


Lisez Figure 12 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 
FicuRE 13.—Deux syllables. 
& 
> 
& 
go 
su 


un 
an 


13 \ lo; 


2] 
C 
oo 
~ 


Lisez Figure 13 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3)- 


LIP-READING LESSONS FOR FRENCH SOLDIERS 


FicurE 14.—Deux syllables. 


x 
o 

oe 
; fi 
in 

sé 
Ja 
\ 
14 ¥ 
Sy 
% 


Lisez Figure 14 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3): 


Ficure 15.—Trois syllables. 


3 
~ 
qs 
mi 
on-a 
Soe SO} 
5 fin 
Say 
% : 


Lisez Figure 15 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 

Changez les deux syllables on a dans 
la Figure 15 a mon, a si on, et lisez de la 
meme maniere. 


EXERCICE DES PHRASES 


Entendez-vous le chant de l’oiseau? 

Que la chanson est belle! 

Le pain est bon. 

Voici mon ami. 

On sait, ot il est. 

On ne I’a pas vu ce matin. 

A qui est ce bon livre? 

Avez-vous vu le garcon dans le jardin 
ce matin ? 

Quelqu’un I’a vu. 

Chacun a son gout. 

Je n’ai aucun livre ici. 

Avez-vous mangé de bon fruit? 

Les enfants ont des joujoux. 

Qui a bu mon vin? 

Ce vin n’est pas bon. 

Oi est le savon? 
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Le voici. 
Je me suis coupé la main gauche. 


J'ai envoyé l'enfant chez le marchand. 


J’ai mangé de bon poisson. 


Avez-vous de l’argent pour cet enfant? 


Enfin j’ai fini. 
Mon ami a vingt ans. 
A qui est cette maison? 


Quest ce qu’on va jouer au théatre ce 


soir? 
Ce sont des amis de mon pére. 


VOCABULAIRE 


L’an, le pain, la main, le son, le chant, 
la chanson, le vin, le fond, le poisson, 
enfant, le marchand, le vent, le champ, 
la maison, le singe, le savon, la fin, vingt, 
manger, enfin, un, mon, son, bon, chacun, 
avons, aucun, quelqu’ un, simple, ainsi, 
faim. 


CINQUIEME LECON 
LA LETTRE ] DEVANT UNE VOYELLE 


Pour / la pointe de la langue se place 
derriére les incisives supérieurs. On voit 
laction de cet organe. Nous avons 
présque le méme mouvement pour les 
lettres n, d, et t, mais pour la consonne / 
le mouvement est plus accentué et par 
conséquent la plus facile de ces quatre 
éléments 4a lire sur les lévres. 


ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE 
Ficure 16.—Deux syllables. 


2 


Lisez Figure 16 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 

Changez la syllable un dans la Figure 
16 a une, a le, a la, a les, et lisez de la 
méme maniére. 
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Ficure 17.—Trois syllables. 


AS 
- 


a 
Rs) 

“A 
cou 


veu 
fa; 
Su, 
a 


? 


17 


Lisez Figure 17 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 

Changez les deux syllables 4 gauche 
dans la Figure 17 a on le, a a la, a vous 
le, a l’on, est lisez de la méme maniere. 


EXERCICE DES PHRASES 


Qui a lu ce livre? 

Je lai lu. 

Laissez-moi lire ce livre. 

Avez-vous vu le lac de Genéve? 
Oui, je l’ai vu deux fois. 

Je ne l’'ai pas vu. 

Voila mon éléve. 

Ce livre est a moi. 

Mes livres ne sont pas ici; qui les a? 
Les voila sur le lit. 

Avez-vous lu les fables de La Fontaine? 
J’ai payé vingt sous la livre. 

Je lui fais cadeau de cette lampe. 

Je lui envoie de l’argent. 

Ou est mon papier? Le voyez-vous? 
Oui, la voici. 

Savez-vous votre lecon? 

Je la sais bien. 

Voulez-vous du lait? 

Je me suis lavé les mains. 

Le chemin est bien long. 

Lesquels de ces livres avez-vous lus? 
J’ai mis la lettre a la boite. 
Allez-vous-en. 


VOCABULAIRE 


Le livre, le lit, le loup, la lampe, le lait, 
l’éléve, la loi, le lac, la larme, la loge, le 
lin, les légumes, la lune, laver, lui, laisser, 
voila, lequel, laquelle, lesquels. 














SIXIEME LECON 


LA LETTRE 1 APRES UNE VOYELLE A LA 
FIN DU MOT 


On voit le méme mouvement de la 
langue que pour 7 devant une voyelle 
mais aprés certaines voyelles le mouve- 
ment n’est pas si distinct. Nous ne 
parlons ici naturellement que des mots 
comme par exemple, balle, mille, et mal 
ou la lettre / est prononcée. 


EXERCICE DES PHRASES 


C’est facile. 

Ou est la ville? 

Comment s’appelle cette ville? 

C’est une jolie ville. 

Que c’est belle! 

En faisant cela elle s’est fait mal. 

Allons ensemble faites emballer mes 
malles. 

Merci, mille fois. 

J'ai mal a l’épaule. 

Ca me fait mal. 

L’enfant est si pale. 

J'ai acheté une malle. 

Combien avez-vous payé cette malle? 

Mon pére y alla en mil huit cent 
cinquante huit. 

Il s'est fait mal. 

Elle me I’a envoyé hier soir. 

Elle était en ville ce matin. 

Il n’était pas chez moi. 

Voyez-vous l’arc-en-ciel ? 

Oui, qu'il est beau! 

Allez-vous seul? 

Quel age a-t-elle? 

Elle a vingt ans. 

Ne va-t-elle pas en ville avec nous? 


VOCABULAIRE 


La balle, la malle, ’huile, la ville, le fil, 
Pépaule, la poule, l’ile, facile, belle, molle, 
folle, mal, pale, utile, quel, celle. 


SEPTIEME LECON 


LES CONSONNES d ET ¢ DEVANT UNE 
VOYELLE 


En pronongant d ou ¢ devant une 
voyelle on voit la langue placée contre les 
dents supérieures, s’en détacher brusque- 
ment et venir se placer derriére la ligne 
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dentaire inférieure. Ce retrait brusque 
produit une explosion du souffle analogue 
a celle de la lettre k, que l’on voit dans 
la machoire inférieure. Devant certaines 
voyelles, par exemple, dans les syllables 
da, doi et dé c'est facile 4 voir mais dans 
fes syllables di et du c’est moins visible. 


ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE 
Ficure 18.—Une syllable. 
2 


° 
ov 


18 SS 


Lisez Figure 18 comme Figure 4 (1), 
(2), Gs). 


FicurE 19.—Deux syllables. 


v 





Lisez Figure 19 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5). 

Changez la syllable fa dans la Figure 
19 a ses, A moi, a le, a j'ai, et lisez de la - 
meme maniére. Dans ces exercices il 
faut fixer l’attention surtout sur le 
mouvement des consonnes. Notez le 
mouvement de f, s, m, 1, j, et d. 


Ficure 20.—Deux syllables. 


Lisez Figure 20 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 

Changez la syllable de dans la Figure 
20 a du, a de la, a des, et lisez de la meme 
maniere. 
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EXERCICE DES PHRASES 


Ou est mon dé? 

Ou est la dame? 

Ou sont les dames? 

Qui sont ces dames? 

J’y vais demain. 

Allez-vous au théatre demain soir? 

Avez-vous déja déjeuné? 

Donnez-moi une demi livre de ce café. 

Elles sont ici depuis deux ans. 

Que dites-vous de cela? 

Je me fais mal au doigt. 

Elle s’est coupé le doigt. 

Donnez-moi une tasse de thé. 

Il fait beau temps aujourd’hui. 

Je vais au théatre de temps en temps. 

Tout le monde le sait. 

Elle me l’a dit deux fois. 

Elle vient tous les dimanches. 

Donnez - moi une demie 
d’oeufs. 

Cela va sans dire. 

Dites-lui de venir demain de bonne 
heure. 

Tachez de venir aussitot que possible. 

Avez-vous toujours autant de taches? 

Venez a deux heures et demie. 

Le temps est si beau. 

Ma tante est arrivée le dix décembre. 


douzaine 


VOCABULAIRE 


La dame, la danse, le dé, la dent, la 
dentelle, la douzaine, la table, le tableau, 
la tache, la tante, le tapis, la tasse, le teint, 
le téléphone, le temps, déja, déjeuner, 
devoir, deux, dix, dire, doux, tacher, 
tantot, tard, toucher, toujours, tout, tuer. 
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HUITIEME LECON 
LA LETTRE ¢ DEVANT UNE VOYELLE 
Le mouvement pour la lettre r est trés 
difficile 4 voir. Avec quelques voyelles, 
comme par exemple devant la voyelle a 
on voit la vibration de la pointe de la 
langue. Dans le r guttural la langue ne 


fait aucun mouvement visible et aucun 
signe extérieur n’est pérceptible. 


ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE 
FicurE 21.—Une syllable. 


vY 





Lisez Figure 21 comme Figure 4 (1), 


(2), (3). 


FiGuRE 22.—Deux syllables. 





Lisez Figure 22 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 

Changez la syllable Je dans la Figure 
22 a la, A un, a ma, a ses, a qui, et a fé 
et lisez de la méme manieére. 





Eos eee eee 





FiGuRE 23.—Deux syllables. 


Sa 


cov 





yos 


Lisez Figure 23 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 
Changez la syllable ra dans la Figure 
23 a ré et a row et lisez de la méme 
maniere. 
EXERCICE DES PHRASES 
Je me le rappelle. 
Hier je suis resté a la maison. 
Je suis rentré a deux heures. 
Cela ne vaut rien. 
Avez-vous vu le roi? 
Ma robe est de soie. 
Je viens de raccommoder ma robe. 
Quelle est la couleur de votre robe? 
Ma robe vous plait-elle ? 
La robe rouge me plait mieux que la 
rose. 
Je n’ai pas encore recu la lettre. 
Les raisins sont murs. 
Cet homme est trés riche. 
Avez-vous entendu chanter un rossig- 
nol? 
J'ai vu le premier rouge-gorge dans le 
jardin ce matin. 
Comment s’appelle cette rue? 
Je suis allé me promener jusqu’a la 
riviére. 
Arrosez le rosier. 
Le bateau est arrivé a 
samedi passé. 
Je vous remercie. 
Quand reviendrez-vous en ville? 
J'ai rencontré mon ami dans la rue. 
Il n’a rien dit a personne. 
Ne dites rien. 
Vous avez raison. 


York 


New 


VOCABULATRE 


La racine, le ragomit, le raisin, le rat. 
le rayon, le recit, le réve, la rive, la robe, 
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le roi, la rose, le rossignol, le rosier, 
raconter, se rappeler, rassembler, rece- 
voir, rechercher, récompenser, riche, rien, 
rire, rond. 


EXERCICE SUR LA LETTRE rf APRES UNE 
VOYELLE 
Avez-vous vu ma soeur? 
Je sais le poeme par coeur. 
Donnez-moi cette fleur. 
Il ne sait pas lire. 
Quelle heure est-il? 
Venez me voir ce soir a huit heures. 
J’ai mangé la poire. 
J'ai peur. 
Etes-vous stire? 
Le beurre n'est pas bon. 
Allez a la foire avec nous ce soir. 
Bon jour. 
Je me fais faire une robe. 
Au revoir. 
Ma soeur reviendra d’aujourd’hui en 
huit. 


VOCABULAIRE 


La foire, la poire, le phare, le peur, le 
soir, le coeur, la soeur, l'heure, le jour, 
boire, pure, strre, dire, lire, leur, voir. 


WHY TEACH? 


Here and there a teacher frankly ad- 
mits that he teaches chiefly for the va- 
cations; and it would be affectation for 
any of us to pretend that we do not like 
holidays, even though there may be one 
cause why, during the rest of the year, 
we work at all hours of day and night 
and seldom have time for the business 
man’s slender solace of thinking how 
tired he is. They can hardly serve, how- 
ever, as a sufficient initial inducement for 
becoming a teacher. 

Most teachers, I suppose, wonder at 
times why they are teachers. When they 
are despondent, they say that it is because 
one dark day they began; when they are 
sentimental, they say that it is because 
the profession is altruistic; when they 
are cynical, they say that it is because one 
must pay one’s bills. There are so many 
pleasant professions which they might 
have entered——Rospert M. Gay in The 
Atlantic Monthly for February. 








SPEECH-READING: A GUIDE FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION 
WHERE TRAINED TEACHERS ARE 
NOT AVAILABLE 


BY SARAH FULLER 


Eprror1AL Foreworp.—This is a revised copy, with much new matter added, of the ex- 
cellent article on speech-reading which was published in THe Vota Review for September, 
1913, no copies of which have been available during the past three years. The demand for 
copies justifies its republication. It will be found very helpful to all students of the art of 
lip-reading who are not residing near a teacher, or who cannot afford to pay for instruction, 
and to others. It will prove helpful to parents of deaf children in affording a better under- 
standing of speech sounds, and also to teachers of deaf children. The diacritic marks used 
in Worcester’s Dictionary are employed. Miss Fuller is Principal Emeritus of the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, in Boston, Mass., one of the most successful and best-known 








teachers in her profession, and the pioneer of day-school teachers. 


HE remark of one who said, “Ev- 
ery art is best learned individually,” 
is truly applicable to the art of speech- 
reading. The late Mrs. Alice Mary Por- 





PICTURE A 


ter, a skilful teacher of speech-reading, 
defined speech-reading as “Watching the 
mouth of a person who is speaking, and 
understanding the thought so conveyed.” 
In order to reach this desirable result, 
one must “become as a little child” in his 
attitude toward the study, and must will- 
ingly, patiently, and persistently analyze 
the movements of his own mouth during 
the utterance of the elements of speech, 
and learn what the appearances of the 
lips and tongue indicate. 

The purpose of the following pages is 
to present a plan by which any person, 
whether wholly or partially. deaf, may 
study intelligently his own mouth, either 
with or without the guidance of a teacher, 
and thus be enabled to interpret the 
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movements of the mouths of those with 
whom he speaks. 


60 AS HEARD IN THE WORD 00ze 


Beginning with an appearance that is 
clearly visible and easily remembered, be- 
cause it is always associated with rounded 
lips forming a small aperture for the 
sound of 66, as heard in the word ooze, 
the learner may, with the aid of a mirror 
and the accompanying picture, A, fix in 
mind this element, that requires for its 
production a fixed and definite position. 


a AS HEARD IN THE WORD arm 


Taking next a position in which the 
lips are not employed, and which is in 
marked contrast to the first, drop the jaw 





PICTURE B 


and with a mirror see the tongue lying 
soft and still in its natural position, while 
the sound of @ in the word arm is ut- 





i a a ee Se | 


= a. 
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In Picture B is seen an unob- 


tered. 
structed passage for the sound, as the 
teeth are visible and well parted. 


é@ AS HEARD IN THE WORD eel 


In studying the appearance of the 
mouth while sounding this element, the 
learner should observe carefully the con- 
dition of the lips. They are simply parted 





PICTURE C 


to allow the tongue, as it is raised toward 
the upper part of the mouth, to be seen 
through the slightly parted teeth. Pic- 
ture C illustrates this appearance. 


OU AS HEARD IN THE WORD out 


This element is a combination of the 
sound of a in the word arm and oo in 
the word ooze, and the study of itis 
made easy because the positions for both 
have already been learned. Picture B 
represents the initial position, and Pic- 
ture A shows the final position toward 
which the mouth moves during the ut- 
terance of the sound ou in the word out. 


i AS HEARD IN THE WORD ice 


This is also an appearance shown by 
a combination of the position when 
sounding 4 in the word arm with that 
when sounding éé in the word eel. Pic- 
ture B shows the initial appearance, and 
Picture C the final appearance toward 
which the mouth moves in sounding ¢ in 
the word ice. 


O AS HEARD IN THE WORD over 


The rounded lips in both initial and 
final positions for the formation of this 
combination give it an unmistakable ap- 


pearance. Picture D represents the lips 
rounded in the beginning of the sound 
for o in the word over, and Picture A 
represents this appearance in the ending 
of the sound. 

With the appearances of the mouth 
during the sounding of the six preceding 
vowel elements, the learner should now 
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combine the appearances of the mouth 
during the utterance of consonant ele- 
ments. 


f AS HEARD IN THE worpD fan 


Picture E shows the learner that the 
upper front teeth rest lightly upon the 
lower lip, while both remain motionless 
in producing this element. 

The learner is now ready to combine 
this element with each of the vowels al- 
ready learned. With a mirror before his 





PICTURE E 


mouth, and keeping in mind the sounds 
associated with each of the vowels, he 
should read the following combinations: 
oo f, a f, 6 f, ou f, i f, 6 f; f 66, f 4, 
f éé, f ou, f i, f 6; and whenever the 
sound is that of an English word, he 
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should make a note of it, as in the pre- 
ceding the words far, fee, fie, foe have 
resulted. Lists of words thus obtained 
will be of value in making sentences for 
speech-reading exercises. 


Vv IN THE WORD vine 


The appearance of the mouth for this 
element is almost identical with that for 
the appearance of f. The slight pressure 
from the addition of voice to the position 
shows to the well-trained eye that a dif- 
ference exists between the two elements. 
Combinations of v to be read with the 
preceding vowels are 00 v, a v, €€ v, 00 Vv, 
i v, 6 v, v 00, v a, v &, v Ou, v i, v 6. 
English words resulting are: Eve, I’ve, 
V, vow, vie. 

th IN THE worD thank 

Picture F shows the lips slightly parted, 

while the point of the tongue is seen at 


the edge of the upper front teeth. This 
position is motionless. Combinations of 





PICTURE F 


this element with the vowels read as fol- 
lows: 00 th, a th, é@ th, 60 th, i th, 6 th, 
th 66, th a, th éé, th 6a, th i, th 6. The 
only English words resulting from these 
combinations are oath and thigh. 


th IN THE wWorRD they 


This vocalized consonant differs in ap- 
pearance from the non-vocal th only by 
a slight indication of pressure of the 
teeth upon the tongue. The combina- 
tions read 00 th, a th, @é th, ou th, i th, 
6 th, th 60, th a, th &é, th Ou, th i, th 6. 
English words resulting: the, thee, thou, 
thy, though. 


1 IN THE WORD lip 


With a mirror held in front of his 
mouth, the learner should see his lips 
parted, allowing both upper and under 
teeth to be visible, with the tongue suf- 
ficiently narrowed to permit breath. or 
voice to pass over the sides and held 





PICTURE G 


against the upper gum. Picture G rep- 
resents this appearance. Combinations 
of / with the vowels read: 66 1, a 1, é 1, 
6a 1,11, 61, 166, 1 4, 1 6, 164,16. Eng- 
lish words resulting: eel, owl, isle, aisle, 
I'll, lea, Lee, lie, lye, low, lo. 


p IN THE WORD pin 


In studying the appearance of the 
mouth when this element is initial, the 
learner will observe that the under lip 
touches the upper lip lightly, and that 
there is no compression. When /P is a 





PICTURE H 


final element, the lips are closed as for 
the initial element and separated when 
the position is relinquished. Picture H 
illustrates the appearance of the mouth 
when ?P is a final element. 
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In reading the following combinations, 
while watching the lips in a mirror, the 
learner will appreciate how p as an 


initial element differs in appearance from 


p asa final element. Combinations to be 
read are: 60 p, a p, €€ p, OU p, i p, 6 p, 
p 66, p a, p €, p Ou, pi, po. English 
words resulting: par, P, pea, pie, Po. 


b IN THE worD bud 


The appearance of the lips for the ele- 
ment b is, with the exception of a little 
pressure, the same as that for p. The 
combinations to be read are: 66 b, a b, 
é b, 6 b, i b, 6 b, b 06, b a, b &, b On, 
bi, b 6. English words resulting: bar, 
baa, be, bee, bow, bough, by, bye, buy, 
bow, beau. 


m IN THE WORD man 


The appearance of the mouth for the 
element m differs from that when p and 
b are sounded, only in being retained 
longer than for them. Combinations to 
be read are: 60 m, 4 m, é€ m, 6% m, i m, 
6m, m 60, m a, m éé, m 60, m i, m 6. 
English words resulting: arm, I’m, moo, 
ma, mar, me, mow, my, mow. 


t IN THE WORD top 


With a mirror held in front of his 
mouth, the learner should see the lips 





PICTURE I 


parted sufficiently to allow the edges of 
both upper and under teeth to be seen, 
while the tongue is spread and held 
against the gum of the upper teeth. This 
is the appearance of the mouth when ¢ 
1S an initial element. When tf is a final 
element, the appearance is the same until 


the tip of the tongue drops to allow the 
breath to escape. Picture I represents 
the appearance when f¢ is initial as in 
the word top. Combinations to be read 
are: 00 t, At, Gt, OU t, It, Gt, t 60, t 4, 
t é, t 6a, ti, t 6. English words result- 
ing: art, eat, out, oat, to, too, two, tar, 
tea, T, tie, toe. 


d IN THE worD dog 


The learner should see the same ap- 
pearance of the lips, tongue, and teeth 
for the initial and for the final positions 
of das he saw for those of the element f, 
with this addition—a slight upward press- 
ure of the tongue. Combinations to be 
read are: 60 d, a d, é d, 6 d, id, 6d, 
d 66, d a, d &, d 6a, di, d 6. English 
words resulting: I’d, ode, owed, do, D, 
Dee, die, dye, dough, doe. 


n IN THE WORD nut 


The appearance of the mouth when 
the position for the element m is taken 
is the same as it is when assumed for 
the elements ¢ and d; with this character- 
istic, the position may be held indefi- 
nitely, because the breath or voice passes 
through the nostrils. Combinations to be 
read are: 00 n, 4 n, 6 n, Ot n, in, 6 n, 
n 66, n a, n 6, n 60, ni, n 6. English 
words resulting: e’en, own, gnu, knee, 
now, nigh, no, know. 


h AS INITIAL WITH ALL VOWEL ELEMENTS 


The learner will recognize this ele- 
ment by its influence upon all vowels that 
follow it. With a mirror, he should study 
the appearance of the mouth when sound- 
ing the vowels singly and then with the 
h as initial, as 60, h 00; a, h ar; é, he; 
6u, h ou; i, hi; 6,h 6. English words 
resulting: who, E, he, how, I, high; O, 
hoe. 

(To be continued) 


Tue EXAMINATION oF AviaATors.—Much is 
being written about the usefulness of the 
Barany and other tests used in testing for 
equilibration and vestibular reactions, and we 
earnestly hope that sufficient interest may be 
aroused to lead to research work that may re- 
sult in a better knowledge of all that leads to 
deafness. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


From a photograph taken while attending the dedication of the Alexander Graham Bell 
School in Chicago and believed to be one of the best portraits of the scientist. Very oftem 
requests come to the Editor for portraits of Dr. Bell. Thus we are glad to present this very 
natural one. 
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LIP-READING—* HAPPINESS INSURANCE” 





BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


“6 ELL,” remarks Miss Jane 

Walker to her colleague, Miss 
Clarke, “I see that Mr. Ferrall has an- 
other article in THe VoitTa Review this 
month.” “What is he writing about 
now?” asks Miss Clarke. “The article 
doesn’t say,” answers Miss Walker, as 
she starts for her class-room. 

I am beginning to wonder if such con- 
versations are getting to be the rule 
among members of THE Voita REvIEW’s 
family. The other afternoon, when [| 


‘stopped at the Washington School of Lip- 


Reading, Miss Suter had the magazine in 
her hand and apparently had just finished 
reading one of my articles, for she wanted 
to know why I did not select specific sub- 
jects instead of merely generalizing. Of 
course I didn’t know what she meant. I 
didn’t tell her so, however. I registered 
pained surprise in a manner that would 
have made Douglas Fairbanks green with 
envy. “Why not take some concrete sub- 
ject,” continued the Little Lady of the 
Helping Hand, “such as the advantages 
of lip-reading to the slightly deaf?” The 
reason I had not selected such a subject 
was perfectly simple—I had not thought 
of it. I did not tell her so. Oh, no! 
What I told her was that there were so 
many others better qualified to handle 
serious and practical questions bearing 
on the general welfare of the deaf. To 
my inward disappointment she conceded 
this point! “Just what does lip-reading 
mean to you?” she asked. “Why,” I 
answered, “lip-reading is nothing more 
nor less than a form of happiness insur- 
ance.” “There is your subject,” she com- 
mented. “Why not go home and write 
the article—I have work to do!” 

Now, I am not blaming Miss Suter for 
this article; I am merely explaining how 
it happened to be written. 

To begin with, there really is no such 
thing as a stage of deafness too slight to 
be benefited by lip-reading. If there is 
any noticeable defect in the hearing, the 
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study of lip-reading should be undertaken 
at once. It will do all that is claimed for 
it, and more, if only you will do your 
share. But it cannot be put on like a pair 
of eyeglasses or a badge. 

In one sense of the word I have begun 
to think that lip-reading is of greater 
value to the slightly deaf than to those 
who are very hard of hearing or totally 
deaf. What I mean by this is that lip- 
reading, bringing the assistance of the 
eyes to the weakened power of the ears, 
will make the slightly deaf person “hear” 
normally for all practical purposes. 

Lip-reading is, of course, no perfect 
substitute for the hearing, any more than 
false teeth entirely replace the original 
articles. We who are totally deaf have 
an acute realization of this fact, since we 
must depend upon lip-reading absolutely 
for our understanding of the speaker. 
Fortunately, however, very few hard-of- 
hearing people become totally deaf, so 
that lip-reading will always be of the 
greatest value to the majority. On the 
other hand, while the totally deaf perhaps 
cannot hope for the lip-reading skill pos- 
sible to those who retain even the slightest 
hearing ability, they still have in it a last 
resort that is far from being a desperate 
one. For those who have the patience 
to practise conscientiously and long the 
results are nothing short of miraculous, 
and no matter how imperfectly lip-read- 
ing is lcarned, it is a whole lot better than 
nothing. Even the most desultory prac- 
tise gives some results. I am able to speak 
with authority on this subject of desul- 
tory practise : 

It always distresses me to meet or hear 
of persons who are reluctant to undertake 
the study of lip-reading because, as they 
explain, they are not really deaf enough 
to need it. As a matter of fact, the deaf 
person usually realizes in his heart that 
he does need the assistance that lip-read- 
ing would give, but he has a tendency to 
regard his affliction as something to be 
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carefully concealed—like a black eye. It 
reminds me of the story of the little girl 
who had seen for the first time a man 
with a wooden leg. “Oh, mother,” she 
said, much excited, “there is a man with 
a wooden leg!” “Hush,” warned her 
mother. “You must not speak so loudly ; 
he might hear you.” “Why, mother,” she 
asked in surprise, “doesn’t he know it?” 

It is just as absurd for the deaf man to 
act as though he believed his hearing to 
be absolutely normal when it manifestly 
is not. We may think that we are con- 
cealing our deafness, but it is a pretty 
safe guess that our friends and associates 
notice the defect in our hearing just about 
as soon as we do—and usually sooner. 
The ostrich is a noble bird, and-if he gets 
any satisfaction out of the belief that he 
can conceal himself from approaching 
hunters merely by sticking his head in the 
sand so that he cannot see them, let us 
leave him to his simple pleasures and not 
waste our time trying out his theory. 

Of course we can bluff occasionally. I 
know. I did it more or less successfully 
during most of the time that I was only 
partially deaf—and before the blessing of 
lip-reading had been revealed to me. The 
question is, Does bluffing pay? Which, 
in the last analysis, is the more humil- 
iating—the admission of deafness or the 
making of hundreds of absurd mistakes 
that subject us to continual ridicule? 
These mistakes are often so absurd that 
even the most sympathetic of our friends 
must laugh. I recall vividly the “chaf- 
fing” -I received from members of the 
office force over my reply to a question 
as to whether I was married or single. 
I did not understand the question, but 
rather than admit that I had not under- 
stood, I resorted to the bluff of what I 
fondly believed to be a safely generalized 
answer. I said: “I don’t know.” Who 
could help laughing at that? It was so 
absurd that the man to whom it was ad- 
dressed assumed that I made the answer 
as a joke; but the men in the office knew 
better—knew that I had tried unsuccess- 
fully to bluff—and for many a day re- 
minded me of my failure to “get by” 
with it. 
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What could be more pathetic than 
Irvin Cobb’s story of the deaf man who 
attended a banquet? After a story by 
one of the speakers, this deaf man ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. “Fine!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘That reminds me of a good 
story I heard the other day.” Of course 
everybody urged him to tell it; where- 
upon he stood up and told the same story 
the other man had just told! Could the 
acknowledgment of deafness have been 
even as remotely humiliating as must 
have been the later realization of what 
he had been led into by his false pride? 

The really serious aspect of this false 
pride which makes for a disinclination to 
acknowledge a defect in one’s hearing, or 
to undertake such a precautionary meas- 
ure as the study of lip-reading, is that 
deafness is often progressive—and pres- 
ent-day medical knowledge seems to offer 
but little hope for relief in the majority 
of cases. If an ounce of prevention may 
be counted as worth a pound of cure 
generally, it must be worth at least a ton 
in the case of deafness, where sudden 
transition from hearing—even very im- 
perfect hearing—to total or practically 
total deafness is a thing not to be lightly 
contemplated, even by the sturdiest 
spirit. Oh, the tragedy of it! To wake 
up some morning to find yourself in the 
Land of Silence, with the voices of those 
you love stilled forever! If I could only 
make you realize the joy at such a mo- 
ment of being able to “see” the words” 
you can no longer hear, you would .not 
hesitate to begin the study of lip-reading_ 
at once. You would see how petty such” 
reasons as “I am not deaf enough to” 
need it,’ “It makes me despondent to 
think of my deafness,” “I don’t want 
people to know that I am deaf,” are. It 
is so infinitely better to be safe than 
sorry. And lip-reading cannot possibly 
harm you. It will be of constant use to 
you, even if your hearing remains as it” 
is—yes, even if it becomes normal again. 
Few hearing people realize how great a_ 
help the eyes are to the hearing or how 
often they unconsciously help. And if” 
by any chance total deafness should” 
come, lip-reading will rob the transition” 











of much of its terrors and there will be 
no period of terrible readjustment—no 
interval of exclusive pen-and-pencil com- 
munication. 

More than that: lip-reading will actu- 
ally help in the recovery of your hear- 
ing in case your trouble is curable. This 
is not theory, but the actual observation 
and experience of specialists in defects 
of the hearing apparatus. It does this 
by taking some of the burden from the 
ears and transferring it to the eyes, re- 
moving much of the strain from the for- 
mer organs. In even greater degree, I 
think, it helps by correcting the mental 
attitude. Safe in the knowledge that one 
is prepared for whatever may come, one 
faces the future without fear. There will 
be few periods of the despondency that 
inhibits any progress toward recovery. 
It is like having money in the bank, laid 
up for the “rainy day,” and thus robbing 
that specter of its power to frighten one. 

In spite of this, there are those who 
refrain from undertaking the study under 
the absurd notion that their hearing, 
whatever may be left, will depart en- 
tirely as soon as lip-reading is begun— 
the hearing apparatus atrophying from 
lack of use. I like to picture myself as 
a man of rather peaceful-disposition, with 
temper fairly well under control—oh, well, 
as much under control as an Irishman 
might reasonably expect—but I some- 
times question whether I shall ever be 
able to reach the stage where I shall not 
feel an inclination to beat up any indi- 
vidual or group of individuals express- 
ing the opinion that lip-reading might 
have a tendency to destroy remaining 
hearing by causing the hearing apparatus 
to atrophy from lack of use. 

“But, my dear brother,” I say, with my 
fist doubled up, “doesn’t -it ever occur to 
you that there are a few—perhaps only a 
hundred million or so, but a few—sounds 
other than those produced by the human 
voice? Doesn’t it occur to you that even 
if you never heard a human voice again 
you would still be continually in the midst 
of a maelstrom of sound—big sounds, 
little sounds, and medium-sized sounds? 
The only possible way to prevent the 
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ears from receiving the impression of 
sound waves would be to pack them 
tightly with cement—and lip-reading 
teachers really do not insist upon that. 
What would you think of a man whose 
occupation kept him walking all day long 
complaining that he feared his legs would 
atrophy from lack of use, since he had 
no opportunity to skip rope?” 

Let us be liberal, and say that conver- 
sation forms .0000000387 per cent of the 
volume of sound waves that reach the 
hearing apparatus. Don’t you see that 
at that rate it would take no less than 
287,417,311 years for the absence of con- 
versation waves to have any appreciable 
effect on the hearing? And _ surely 
among all the sounds that we are forced 
to hear—against which even lip-reading 
is unable to protect us!—there must be 
countless thousands that duplicate, from 
the standpoint of ear exercise, the tones 
of the human voice. I may be wrong 
about this, but at any rate I have never 
heard of a hermit or recluse who lost his 
hearing as a result of his retirement from 
the world of men, with the consequent 
loss of opportunity of listening to the 
human voice. 

Personally, just between or among us 
here in the meeting, I think the real 
cause for this general disinclination on 
the part of the deaf to take up lip-read- 
ing is one which should properly be dis- 
cussed by one of the members of TuE 
Vo.tta Review's psychological ward— 
said cause being nothing more‘nor less 
than an unconscious resentment of the 
fact that it should be necessary to study 
anything! 

Our whole experience and observation 
turn us away from study. If one’s eye- 
sight becomes impaired, one merely visits 
his oculist (or, in these days, even his 
druggist or cigar dealer) and has an ex- 
amination made, and is fitted with proper 
eye-glasses. That is all there is to it. 

If one sprains an ankle, it is only nec- 
essary to purchase a cane or perhaps a 
48-cent crutch to hobble around on until 
one is “on his feet” again. Incidentally, 
in the case of the sprained ankle, we do 
not waste any time worrying for fear the 
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ankle may atrophy from lack of use. 
No, we do not insist upon bearing our 
weight on it continually just to “keep it 
in practise!” 

So we, unconsciously perhaps, resent 
the necessity for taking up a new study 
to offset our defect in hearing—we want 
to find the relief ready-made. But while 
it is true that hearing devices help in 
some cases, lip-reading is. the one con- 
venient and dependable “crutch.” At 
every turn is it forced upon us that we 
really must study something; there 
doesn’t seem to be any “royal road to 
learning” in lip-reading, any more than 
there is in other studies. And we shiver 
and shake in the secret fear that we may 
go to that lip-reading class and make a 
show of ourselves, forgetting entirely 
that nothing in the world could possibly 
make such a “show” of us as the absurd 
mistakes that result from the attempts 
to prove that our hearing is really not im- 
paired. 

To those who stand without the gates, 
hesitating in their resolve to avail them- 
selves of the miracle aid of lip-reading, 
I would say that my personal experience 
has convinced me that it is not painful! 
It is possible that the study might result 
in an occasional headache. I cannot say 
definitely about this, since I have never 
studied enough to find out. But I rather 
think that it is more likely that the 
teacher will have the headache than it is 
that the pupil will be the sufferer. 

Teachers of lip-reading! Dear angels 
of mercy journeying through our silent 
land to bring the sunshine again into 
lives made dark by the stillness it is so 
difficult for us to understand. Surely 
Job must look down upon them in puz- 
zled wonder that he should have received 
so much credit for patience. They are 
waiting, comrade, these members of 
God’s own profession, to show you the 
way to happiness again. All they ask is 
that you give them the opportunity to 
help. Many of them, you will find, are 
dwellers, like you, in the Valley of Si- 
lence, and so know and sympathize with 
your difficulties and your problems. Lip- 
reading will do all that they claim it will. 
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All that is necessary is for you to do your 
share. Here in this world we usually 
get just about what we are willing to pay 
for. Lip-reading is no exception. But 
don’t attempt to pay in counterfeit coin, — 
Don’t be a slacker. Remember that a 
large part of the prejudice against the 
deaf, so far as economic activity is con- 
cerned, is no doubt due to the attitude of 
the deaf themselves. Perhaps you have 
noticed the quotation from Bacon, 
printed on the title page of THe Vora 
Review: “I hold every man a debtor to 
his profession so ought. . . to 
endeavor to be a help and or- 
nament thereunto.” Without our leave, 
deafness has been thrust upon us; it is 
in a way our profession. Let us try to 
be a help and ornament by using every 
means at our command to place our- 
selves on equal terms with those who 
hear. It is not merely desirable that we 
do this; it is a duty. 

The advertising pages of THE Vota 
REvIEW will tell you of a trained teacher 
of lip-reading near your home, or, if not, 
you will find listed text-books suitable 
for self-instruction. Go to the trained 
teacher if you can; but if this is not prac- 
ticable, secure a text-book and start on 
the study at once. Take out your policy 
of “happiness insurance,” and then rest 
easy in the knowledge that no matter 
what the future may bring, so far as 
deafness is concerned, you will be ready 
for it. 

There is absolutely no question but 
that one of the effects of the war will be 
a broader appreciation of the possibili- ~ 
ties of those who are physically handi- 
capped. Already the work of the various 
“reconstruction” bureaus is making evi- 
dent the fact that physical imperfections 
are no bar to effective working ability; 
they simply make necessary special train- 
ing and readjustment of the worker. — 
This state of affairs seems fraught with — 
vast possibilities for the deaf, and cer-~ 
tainly it should encourage us to make ~ 
every effort to fit ourselves to profit from — 
these new conditions—and lip-reading is 
almost certain to be the most effective 
entering wedge. Spare yourself future ~ 
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regrets by beginning the study of lip- 
reading Now! 

And don’t forget your subscription to 
THE Vota Review. The mission of this 
paper, your paper, is to entertain and to 
help—with all the emphasis on the help. 
Lip-reading, like any other study, has a 
tendency to become monotonous at times, 
and every month THe Voira REvIEW 
contains helpful suggestions for diversi- 


fying your study and practise. My great- 
est fear is that there are so many inter- 
esting articles in it that you will not 
waste time on this paper! And always 
remember that most of the articles are 
merely helping hands held out to you 
by comrades who have faced your prob- 
lems and who seek to pilot you safely 
past the rocks that threatened their hap- 
piness. Profit by their experience. 


“NOBODY LOVES ME” 
BY FLORENCE TAYLOR 


‘6 OBODY loves me; the boys don’t 
want to play with me. I am 
deaf.” 

These are the words of a seven-year- 
old boy, as sweet, responsive, and charm- 
ing a child as one could wish to see. His 
big blue eyes have an appealing look, and 
he has a most pathetic way of turning 
his good ear toward you in an effort to 
make out what you say. 

For the last year or so he has been 
noticeably hard of hearing, although able 
to continue attending the public school. 
by always taking a front seat. However, 
little by little his difficulty grew and it 
was decided to give him the help of lip- 
reading. 

When the little fellow came to the 
school Mrs. Nitchie was very anxious to 
take him, although our work had always 
before been confined to the adult hard of 
hearing. We made up our minds to bring 
down to the child’s level the methods for 
which Mr. Nitchie was so famous, and 
accordingly set out to find the system. 

3eginning with nursery rhymes and 
other simple stories more or less familiar 
to children and gradually making the 
work more difficult, we were delighted to 
watch the boy’s progress from lesson to 
lesson. We let him hear enough to know 
the subject and then had him watch our 
lips for the completion of the thought, 
following that up by asking questions and 
repeating the thought in other words 
with many variations. Then we gave 
simple sentences about the things which 
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children ivve and in which they are in- 
terested, and developed and expanded 
them. Often we suited the lesson to the 
child’s mood. If it were marble time, we 
talked about marbles, the number he had, 
and how many his brother owned, and so 
on. When he appeared in a new suit, it 
was made the subject of the hour. Ques- 
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tions were given about the color, number 
of pockets, buttons, and so forth. We 
often took a picture and discussed every- 
thing portrayed in it, thus varying the 
practise in infinite ways. We played 
games with him, both real and imaginary. 
Sometimes we had a party, with “make- 
believe” ice-cream, cake, and candy ; and 
again a ball game was the order of the 
hour. Everything was done to stimulate 
the child’s interest, which was never al- 
lowed to flag. If any symptoms of this 
kind appeared, the subject was changed 
immediately. The little chap learned very 
rapidly and his eager interest and rapid 
responses promise even greater things. 
He was a most inspiring pupil and looked 
forward to his lessons, which varied in 
length from half to three-quarters of an 
hour, twice a week. 

During several years’ experience in 
teaching the adult hard of hearing, it has 
been a constant joy to see the transfor- 
mation brought about in the whole lives 
of our pupils by a knowledge of lip-read- 
ing. They are spurred on to greater 
effort by the realization that here is some- 
thing they can do better because they are 
handicapped, and they take a new out- 
look on and interest in life. Can we im- 
agine how the whole life and future of 
this child will be changed by his asset of 
lip-reading and how the smart of his 
affliction will be eased in a great measure? 

After a course of twenty lessons this 
boy’s hearing, which had been growing 
worse, became so impaired that Mrs. 
Nitchie decided he needed more special 
instruction than we at the New York 
School for Hard of Hearing could give 
him, and she advised his guardian to send 
him to a school for deaf children. Under 
the experts at such a school, he will be 
enabled to hold his speech and to make 
the most of what hearing he has and at 
the same time have his regular school 
work carried on through lip-reading. 
After a couple of years in such a school 
he will probably be able to return to the 
regular public school and take his place 
with normal children. So he has left us 
and we miss him; but the memory of his 
bright little face will remain for a long 
time. 
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A WORTHY RECORD 
BY JESSIE DUFF 


Eprror1AL Foreworp.—In her letter of trans- 
mittal Miss Duff wrote: Ralph Lawrence was 
my pupil for three years, when he was much 
younger, and I have always kept in close 
touch with him. He is one of my darlings 
and my first pupil to graduate. I have tried 
to write just the plain truth about him, but 
there is much that is exceptionally creditable 
about his progress. 


Ralph E. Lawrence, who has been to- 
tally deaf since he was five years old, 
graduated from East Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, June 7, 1918, in 
a class of 156, with high honors, at the 
age of nineteen. 

His official high-school record credits 
him with 200% points—176 points being 
required to graduate. 

His teachers stated that his work for 
the four years was far above the average, 
in spite of the fact that he received no 
special assistance. 

He was not only on the honor roll of 
the school, but in the special-privilege 
class, and was a member of the Chemis- 
try Club, having specialized in that 
course. 

He plans to enter Case School of Ap- 
plied Science in the fall, with the deter- 
mination to complete the course pre- 
scribed by that college for a registered 
chemist. 

Young Lawrence is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. O. F. Lawrence, 1257 East 123d 
street, who moved to Cleveland in order 
to obtain for their son the benefits of the 
progressive Oral Day School for the 
Deaf, which is a part of the public-school 
system in Cleveland and where the deaf 
are taught speech and speech-reading. 

He was an ideal pupil and obtained his 
eighth-grade diploma from the Cleveland 
Board of Education in 1914. 

He is the second graduate of the Cleve- 
land Oral Day School for the Deaf to 
win a diploma from a standard high 
school for the hearing. 

He is active in the Cleveland Boy 
Scouts, and in competition, in 1914, won 
a loving cup offered by the Gyro Club 
(a young business men’s club). 

He converses easily and naturally, as 
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RALPH E. LAWRENCE 


his speech is good, and he is an expert 
lip-reader. Consequently he associates 
almost exclusively with hearing people 
and is as much like a hearing person as 
is possible for one totally deaf. 

He is a young man of sterling char- 
acter and lots of grit, but extremely 
modest about his attainments. 

His advice to all deaf boys and girls is: 
“Go ye and do likewise.” 





DEAF, BUT PATRIOTS 


“I am a good girl. 

“I do not go to shows. 

“I buy thrift stamps. 

“I help the soldiers. 

“T am kind.” 

Twelve-year-old Rosalie Hale—chest 
swelling with that indescribable thrill 
of patriotism—stood at the board and 
steered the chalk to form the little senti- 
ment above. It was in Miss Marion 
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Johnson’s room at the Jackson School, 
Fifteenth avenue south and Fourth street, 
the only school in Minneapolis where 
small deaf children are daily instructed. 

Miss Johnson had finished telling her 
pupils, in the limited vocabulary which 
they comprehend, to buy thrift stamps 
and help Uncle Sam. Suddenly Rosalie 
hurried from her desk, wrote on the 
blackboard, and whirled to face the mem- 
bers of her class, eyes bright and lips 
trembling with excitement. She pointed 
to herself and then to the board, so they 
would be sure and understand. 

Miss Johnson says Rosalie wasn’t boast- 
ing—she was trying to convey her mean- 
ing to her playmates, for when you have 
heard only a few words it is hard to con- 
verse intelligently when you are so 
worked up. 

Rosalie wanted to encourage the chil- 
dren to help the soldiers. Rosalie has 
renounced “movies” and walked to and 
from school to save her money. Already 
she owns one “baby” bond and is saving 
for another. 

Miss Johnson says no one knows what 
it means for a little girl whose physical 
defect deprives her of music, “regular 
plays,” most all pleasures, to give up 
“movies”; but Rosalie is content because 
she has started something among the 
scholars. 

At first, so thrilled that they often were 
incoherent, the children poured their pen- 
nies on the desk and went away happily 
clutching their stamps. Now the four 
classes of deaf children own more than 
$170 in thrift stamps. They increase 
their war-stamp possessions every day. 

Miss Johnson says the war pictures 
she shows the children inspires them. 

“They are interested in photographs of 
war foods and gardens, too,” added Miss 
Johnson. “Those who when they entered 
school understood no language, because 
they had been born deaf, eagerly grasp 
at words accompanying the war pictures. 
And there is nothing so insulting as for 
a bad boy to write “Kaiser” on a paper 
and pin it to a little girl’s dress. They 
know that word, and at the mere mention 
of it they become angry. From the Min- 
neapolis Evening Tribune, May 28. 
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MORE SMALL FARMS: MORE FARMING FAMILIES 


BY THE EDITOR 


ss7y- HE experience of war points out 

the lesson that our service men, be- 
cause of army life, with its openness and 
activity, will largely seek out-of-doors 
vocations and occupations.” 

In a valuable and interesting presenta- 
tion to President Wilson of the lands that 
can be made available for farm homes 
for our soldiers, the Hon. Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior and a 
director of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, makes the above statement. He 
shows that “to the great number of re- 
turning soldiers land will offer the funda- 
mental opportunity,” and outlines projects 
for opening several millions of acres of 
idle land that can be reclaimed for farm- 
ing purposes. He advocates “the adop- 
tion by the United States of new policies 
in its land-development plans for return- 
ing veterans’; that funds be now pro- 
vided to enable surveys that will show 
not only how much arid land can be irri- 
gated, how much swamp land reclaimed, 
how much cut-over land can be cleared, 
etc., and where it is practicable to begin 
new operations, but to definitely know 
what the cost will be and what crops can 
be profitably raised on given land. Thus 
at the conclusion of the war the United 
States should be able to say to its re- 
turned soldiers: “If you wish to go upon 
a farm, here are a variety of farms, of 
which you may take your pick, which the 
government has prepared against the 
time of your returning.” 

If this public-spirited plan is carried 
out it will add immeasurably to our re- 
sources for food production and benefit 
the country as a whole. But it may prove 
a detriment to certain Eastern States un- 
less local chambers of commerce quickly 
awaken to the necessity of providing 
ways and means for bringing the maxi- 
mum amount of -tillable land in each 
county under cultivation, and making it 
possible for every person willing to work 
a small farm of two, three, five, or ten 
acres to secure such a home on advanta- 
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geous terms by the installment plan of 
payments that total but little more than 
the annual rental paid for the home in 
town. 

Unless plans are at once perfected along 
practical lines by local associations, we 
may witness a far greater migration from 
farming communities in the East than 
was dreamed of in the late sixties and the 
sarly seventies, when the building of 
transcontinental lines was booming; for 
no doubt civilians as well as soldiers will 
be permitted to take up this new govern- 
ment land. And a great migration will be 
a heavy calamity to Eastern communi- 
ties; for the increasing ratio of customer 
to producer has long been a source of 
anxiety to students of food problems, and 
many conferences have been held to plan 
how best to increase the number of food 
producers and farming families in East- 
ern States. 

It may be held that with more farms 
opened in the West, Southwest, or North- 
west that a far greater supply of food 
will be available for the entire country. 
In a way this is true. Yet within a rela- 
tively small radius in the East live nearly 
one-third of the total population of our 
country, and it is this one-third that relies 
on the members of farming communities 
in the East to daily supply its daily food 
necessities, and any decrease in the total 
number of producers will necessarily 
cause much distress. 

In fact, unless there is a decided in- 
crease rather than a decrease in the num- 
ber of farming families in the Eastern 
States, many families in the Eastern cities 
may find it difficult to secure the kinds 
of food that are actually necessary each 
day to the preservation of health and 
strength. Thus every reasonable induce- 
ment should be offered in the effort to 
persuade a large number of families to 
settle upon good farming land in East- 
ern States rather than to go West, no 
matter how promising Western offers 
may sound. For the East needs the food. 
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SPLENDID WORK BY MARION C. 
JOHNSON 


During “Child Welfare Week” the 
L. S. Donaldson Company (the largest 
department store west of Chicago) placed 
lecture and other rooms at the disposal 
of the committee in charge of this work 
in Minneapolis wherein to give demon- 
strations, hold clinics, lectures, and to 
show films. On Friday, May 17, Miss 
Marion C. Johnson, principal of the Min- 
neapolis Day School for the Deaf, took 
eight of her pupils to the section con- 
verted into a school-room for her use. 
Miss Johnson declared that “it was an 
ideal class-room, the prettiest room one 
could imagine—canaries, goldfish, plants, 
flowers, pictures, statuary, and wonder- 
ful playthings—and there we endeavored 
to show what a model school for deaf 
children should be like.” 

The store served a luncheon to the 
children, and at 2 p. m. Miss Johnson de- 
scribed the speech method for teaching 
deaf children, and then gave a demon- 
stration of the ability of her pupils to 
read speech and to speak. She was fol- 
lowed by a clinic, in charge of Dr. J. S. 
Reynolds, the well-known aurist. Need- 
less to say, the whole affair was a charm- 
ing success. Following is part of a clip- 
ping from The Minneapolis Journal: 

“Eight deaf children, pupils of Miss 
Marion C. Johnson, principal of the 
public-school classes for deaf children 
at Jackson School, demonstrated their 
knowledge of lip-reading, talking, writ- 
ing, reading, and arithmetic at Donald- 
son’s today as a part of the Child Welfare 
and Baby Week program. 

“The children, working individually 
and in classes, performed tasks which 
would be considered comparatively diff- 
cult for pupils of sound hearing. 

“Miss Johnson, working under the di- 
rection of the welfare work committee, 
submitted tests. During the work she 
explained the status of each child, his or 
her experience in the special classes, and 
the particular branch of work in which 
each excelled. 

“Blindfolded, one child of five was in- 
structed to replace a set of 12 cylinders 
in their »roper positions, while others 
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worked out mathematical problems or 
showed skill in penmanship. Each child 
was subjected to a test of lip-reading and 
talking, in which a calendar and black- 
board were used. Throughout the morn- 
ing session not a single error was made. 
For the younger children blocks and sim- 
ple games are used.” 

Miss Johnson distributed some litera- 
ture and had some signs painted and 
placed in desirable positions, reading as 
follows: 


“Ts your little child hard of hearing? Send 
him at once to a school for the deaf, where he 
can learn lip-reading.” 

“Don’t make signs to your deaf child. Never 
permit him to learn signs.” 

“If your child has learned to talk and sud- 
denly becomes deaf, don’t let him stop talking. 
If he is not made to talk, he will soon forget 
how.” 

“Do you know of some deaf child that is 
not in school? If you do, send name and ad- 
dress at once to your Board of Education.” 

“Write to the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., for information and free literature about 
the care and education of deaf children.” 

“The Association of Parents and Guardians 
of Deaf Children, in Minnesota, was organized 
for the purpose of promoting the welfare of 
deaf children in Minnesota. All parents and 
guardians of deaf children are urged to join 
the association. For further information write 
to Chas. Moe, president, 2828 31st Ave. S., 
Minneapolis.” 

“If your child has poor hearing, consult a 
good aurist; he may be able to save all or part 
of its hearing.” 

“Do not neglect the child who has running 
ears.” 

“Watch your children for obstructions to 
their breathing, nasal deformities, tonsils, and 
adenoids.” 


Too much credit cannot be given Miss 
Johnson for the systematic manner in 
which she has awakened the parents of 
deaf children in eastern Minnesota to the 
possibilities of efficiency in the use of 
speech when the children are taught in a 
speech atmosphere. She has induced 
nearly every parent of a deaf child to 
read the articles on home training of 
deaf children and the many suggestions 
helpful to all who have the care of deaf 
children. It naturally follows that the 
children must practise speech in their 
home, and thus they become more effi- 
cient in its use. 














LESSONS IN LIP-READING FOR DEAF SOLDIERS 


(NITCHIE METHOD) 
BY JULIET D. CLARK AND JANE B. WALKER 


(Continued from May) 


LESSON XVI 
STORY 16 
All in the Point of View 


LIHU ROOT tells a story about 
himself and his efforts to correct the 
manners of his office boy. One morning 
the young autocrat came into his office 
and tossing his cap at a hook exclaimed: 
“Say, Mr. Root, there’s a ball game down 
at the park today and I’d like to go down.” 
Now the great lawyer was willing that 
the boy should go, but thought he would 
teach him a little lesson in manners. 

“James,” he said, “that isn’t the way. 
toask a favor. Now you sit down in my 
chair and I’ll show you how to do it prop- 
erly.” 

The boy took the office chair and his 
employer picked up his cap and stepped 
outside. He then opened the door gently 
and, holding the cap in his hand, said to 
the boy in the big chair: “Please, sir, 
there is a ball game at the park today; 
if you can spare me I’d like to get away 
for the afternoon.” In a flash the boy 
responded : 

“Why, certainly, Jimmie, and here is 
50 cents to pay your way in.” 


CONSONANTS REVEALED BY THE TONGUE 
Th—Tongue-to-Teeth 


For the sound of th, as in “thee” and 
“that,” there is a movement of the tongue 
to a position either between the teeth or 
behind the upper teeth. 


Movement Words 


see, she, thee—tease, teach, teeth 
said, shed, then—éss, edge, éth 
sad, shad, that—has, hash, hath 
noose, douche, tooth 
sort, short, thought 
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sin, shin, thin—miss, midge, myth 
suck, shuck, thug—us, hush, doth 
cars, harsh, hearth 


Practise Words 


thief pith? 
then myth? 
thatch hearth 
thin booth 
thumb’ north 
thump* worth 
thaw fifth 
thorn three 
teeth ~° throb 
breath threw 
wrath thrive 
Sentences 


1. The thief was sentenced to two 
years’ inprisonment. 2. The peasant’s 
house had a thatched roof. 3. The cap- 
tain of the transport was a tall, thin man. 
4. The chair fell over with a thump. 5. 
It is almost warm enough to thaw. 6. 
The thorn tree is covered with blossoms. 
7. The ship plowed through the waves in 
the teeth of the storm. 8. I was all out 
of breath when I reached the top of 
the mountain. 9. His wrath knows no 
bounds. 10. Have you ever read the old 
myth about Prometheus? 11. A fire was 
blazing on the -hearth when we arrived. 
12. There is some one in the telephone 
booth. 13. Who discovered the North 
Pole? 14. How much is that land sup- 
posed to be worth? 15. The boy is in 
the fifth grade at school. 16. Will you 
lend me three dollars until tomorrow 
morning? 17. Have you ever felt the 
throb of the machinery on a great steam- 
ship? 18. The audience threw flowers at 
the singers at the close of the perform- 
ance. 19. I always thrive in warm 
weather. 
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Colloquial Forms 


It is intended that the following collo- 
quial forms should be further developed 
by the teacher. Additional sentences 
should be added for each of the auxilia- 
ries. 


1. How much have you left for me to 
do? 

2. How 

3. How 
month ? 

4. How 

5. How 
worth ? 

6. How much are they in debt? 

7. How much was the gas bill this 
month ? 

8. How 
do? 

9g. How much will you bet? 

10. How much would they be willing 
to pay? 

11. How 
ing? 

12. How 
overcoat ? 

13. How much do you give to charity? 

14. How much does it cost? 

15. How much may I have? 

16. How much might I accomplish if 
I worked very hard? 

17. How much can you save in one 
year? 

18. How much could you hear from 
the back of the church? 

19. How much must I practise with 
the mirror? 

20. How much ought an automobile to 
cost ? 

21. How much time have you left? 

22. How much more may I have? 

23. How much better you are looking! 

24. How much worse it might have 


been ! 


much has she given away? 
much has she spent since last 


much am I behind the others? 
much is she supposed to be 


much were you expected to 


much shall I do this morn- 


much should I pay for an 


LESSON XVII 
STORY 17 


A Matter of Definition 


A prominent lawyer in a western city 
was also considerable of a politician. He 
had as a client a farmer who often con- 


sulted him, not only about matters of 
law, but also about many other things. 

During a presidential campaign the 
farmer became intensely interested in the 
political situation and read the news- 
papers omnivorously. One day he saun- 
tered into the lawyer’s office. 

“What’s the meaning of this word 
‘Mugwump?’” he asked, pointing to a 
newspaper in his hand. 

“A Mugwump,” explained the _poli- 
tician, “is a Republican who votes the 
Democratic ticket—that is to say, he puts 
his idea of right and wrong above party 
affiliations.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the farmer, “I 
should say that he was a pretty good sort 
of man, shouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, a very superior man,” was the 
reply. 

“Now,” said the farmer, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “what would you call a 
Democrat who voted the Republican 
ticket ?” 

The politician, much astonished by this 
suggestion, said with great animation, 
“Why, sir, I should call him a damned 
fool.” 


L—Pointed—Tongue-to-Gum 


For 1, as in “lad,” the point of the 
tongue touches the upper gum. The 
movement is seen as the tongue leaves 
the gum. 


Movement Words 


she, thee, lee—teach, teeth, deal 
shed, then, let—edge, éth, ell 
shad, that, lad—hash, hath, Hal 
shoot, loot—douche, tooth, tool 
shook, look—push, pull 

short, thought, lord—north, tall 
shin, thin, lit—midge, myth, mill 
shuck, thug, luck—hush, doth, hull 
shard, lard—harsh, hearth, carl 


Practise Words 


veal® 
health 
pal 
shrill 
gull 
snarl 


leave’ 
leaf? 
ledge 
lash? 
latch? 
lift® 








he 
he 
/S- 
in- 


li- 
he 
its 


sl 
rt 


ne 








lived cool 
lump full 
love call 
large while 
loose* whole® 
lose* hole® 
look scowl 
lawn boil 
feel® lull 


Sentences 


1. The man was sent home on sick 
leave. 2. You must turn over a new 
leaf. 3. I climbed out on a ledge of rock. 
4. Did you latch the door before you 
went to bed? 5.1 like to watch the 
waves lash against the rocks. 6. I can 
hardly lift one foot after the other. 7. 
Have you ever lived in the country? 8. 
“Love me, love my dog.” 9. That boy 
is very large for his age. 10. We have 
no time to lose. 11. All the pages of this 
book are loose. 12. I think you look 
very much like your father. 13. The 
lawn in front of the house is just like 
velvet. 14. Do you feel the air from the 
window? 15. I had a veal chop for my 
lunch. 16. I would rather have health 
than wealth. 17. The whistle on the en- 
gine is very shrill. 18. One sea-gull fol- 
lowed our ship throughout the entire voy- 
age. 19. This wool is in a bad snarl. 20. 
You ought to put those flowers in a cool 
place. 21. Those children are full of 
mischief. 22. Have you ever read “The 
Call of the Wild’? 23. I don’t think 
that’s worth while. 24. That’s the whole 
thing in a nutshell. 25. I discovered a 
mouse-hole in a corner of the pantry. 26. 
It’s as easy to smile as to scowl. 27. If 
you will boil some water, we'll have a cup 
of tea. 28. There was a lull in the con- 
versation when I entered the room. 


Colloquial Forms 


1. How many have they employed this 
year? 

2. How many has she finished this 
afternoon? 

3. How many had you when you left 
home ? 

4. How many am I to call on this 
morning ? 
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5. How many is the theater supposed 
to seat? 

6. How many are there in the family? 

7. How many was she expecting to the 
card party? 

8. How many were lost in the fire? 

9. How many will you be responsible 
for? 

10. How many would you have to pro- 
vide for? 

11. How many shall we give you credit 
for? 

12. How many should I answer this 
morning? 

13. How many do you expect on the 
boat ? 

14. How many does the subway carry 
in a week? 

15. How many did you find at home? 

16. How many may I have? 

17. How many might come this after- 
noon? 

18. How many can you accommodate 
in this room? 

19. How many could you put up for 
the night ? 

20. How many must I order for the 
dinner party? 

21. How many ought we to study for 
the next time? 


LESSON XVIII 
story 18 
The Polly Ann’s Record 


James Russell Lowell tells an amusing 
story about a boat race that took place 
some sixty years ago. At that time the 
fastest ships in the world were built in 
the ship-yards of New England. 

One day an American clipper and an 
English yacht entered the harbor of 
Genoa together. There was a race be- 
tween them and the clipper won. When 
the two vessels arrived in port the owner 
of the English yacht, a person of polished 
manners, came on board the American 
boat and very handsomely congratu- 
lated the captain of the clipper upon his 
achievement. “It is all the more remark- 
able,” he went on to explain, “in view of 
the fact that it is the first time my yacht 
has ever been beaten.” 
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“Well,” replied the old Yankee captain, 
“now that’s curious. It’s the first time 
the Polly Ann ever beat anything.” 


T, d, n—Fiat 


For t, as in “tie,” d, as in “die,” and 
n, as in “nigh,” the flat edge of the tongue 
touches the upper gum. The teeth are 
close together, which makes the tongue 
movement a difficult one to see; some- 
times reliance must be had upon the con- 
text. 


Tongue-to-Gum 


Movement Words 


thee, lee, tea—teeth, deal, deed 
then, let, ten—é€th, ell, Ed 
that, lad, tan—hath, Hal, hat 
loot, toot—tooth, tool, foot 
look, took—pull, put 
thought, lawn, dawn—north, tall, taut 
thin, lit, tin—kith, kill, kit 
thug, luck, tuck—doth, hull, hut 
lark, dark—hearth, Carl, cart 


Contrast Words 


Contrast the flat-tongue-to-gum move- 
ment (t, d, n) with the pointed-tongue- 
to-gum movement (1); notice (1) the 
wider lip and teeth opening for 1 and 
(2) that the tongue shows more for I. 


meet—meal 
white—while 
hut—hull 
pert—pearl 
food—fool 


tea—lea 
dive—life 
dove—love 
turn—learn 
noon—loon 


Also contrast the flat-tongue-to-gum 
movement (t, d, n) with the tremor-at- 
corners movement (s, z) ; notice (1) that 
though the teeth are close together for 
both movements, they are closer for s 
and z, (2) that s and z have the tremor- 
at-corners, while t, d, and n do not, and 
(3) that the tongue is not visible for s 
and z, while for t, d, and n it may be seen 
as it touches the upper gum. 


team—seam 
tie—sigh 
ton—son 
turf—surf 
tooth—sooth 


peat—peace 
mite—mice 
mud—muss 
pert—purse 
moot—moose 
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Practise Words 


ditch? 
tub 
dump* 
dumb* 
dark man® 
tool pan® 
took fit 
taff 


Sentences 


tea 
teach 
ten! 
net? 
test 
damp 
dash 
dish? 


plan 
feet® 
feat® 
fed 


pun 
barn? 
bard? 
boon 
foot 
pawn 
warn® 
wart® 


1. Will you have tea with me at five © 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon? 2. Did you 
ever teach school? 3. I didn’t have my ~ 
breakfast until ten o’clock this morning, 
4. The man stood the test very well. 5. 
The ground is very damp this evening. 
6. I don’t want to dash all your hopes. 
7. Will you have a dish of ice-cream? 8, 
Please turn off the water in the bath-tub, 
g. It was almost dark when we reached 
home. 10. You will find a hammer in 
the tool-chest. 11. I took a four-mile 
walk before breakfast this morning. 12, 
What do you plan to do next winter? 13. 7 
He is over five feet tall. 14. Have you ~ 
fed my canary bird this morning? 15. ~ 
It was a case of “Out of the frying-pan ~ 
into the fire.” 16. The poor fellow was ~ 
not fit to be seen. 17. You made a very 7 
bad pun on my name. 
old red barn behind the house. 
men are boon companions. . 
stepped on my foot. 21. He had to pawn ~ 
his watch to pay his railroad fare. 22. 
Didn’t any one warn you that the auto- 
mobile was out of order? 


19. Those 


Colloquial Forms 


1. How long have you been away? : 
2. How long has he been out of work? ~ 
3. How long had they been out of © 
town? ‘ 

4. How long am I to stay here? 

5. How long is the bridge? 

6. How long are they invited to stay? 

7. How long was the trip over the 
mountain ? 

8. How long were you abroad? 

9. How long will he keep up that 
noise ? 

10. How long would you stay if you 
were I? 





18. There is an © 


20. Some one © 
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11. How long shall I boil the coffee? 

12. How long should I chew my food? 

13. How long do you want to use the 
automobile ? 

14. How long does the train stop at 
Boston ? 

15. How long did the minister preach 
this morning ? 

16. How long may I stay our of doors? 

17. How long might we have to wait? 

18. How long can you keep a secret? 

19. How long could he swim under 
water ? 

20. How long must I stay in bed? 

21. How long ought he to remain in 
the hospital ? 


LESSON XIX 
STORY I9 
The End of the World 


All the world knows what delight James 
Russel Lowell took in Yankee society and 
characteristics, and the great admiration 
he had for Yankee wit. He was, of 
course, full of Yankee stories and told 
them admirably. 

One of his favorite stories was about 
aman and his wife who lived not far 
from Cambridge. They belonged to the 
Millerite sect, believing in the approach- 
ing end of the world. The woman was 
a devout believer, the husband holding 
the same faith, or, for the sake of do- 
mestic peace, pretending to hold it. 

Late one night, when there was a very 
heavy fall of snow on the ground, the old 
woman was awakened by a noise from 
downstairs, which she at once supposed 
meant the end of the world. She ac- 
cordingly woke her husband up, crying 
loudly: “John, the Lord’s a-comin’; I 
hear His chariot wheels.” 

“You’re foolish,” he replied. “Do you 
think the Lord would come on wheels 


when there’s such good sleddin’ ?” 
Diphthongs 
The diphthongs are 4, i, oy, ow, 6. 
and i. 
Each diphthong has two elements, one 


of which is always more emphatic, and 
ence more prominent or noticeable, than 
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the other. It is this emphatic element 
that gives the eye the clue, but it is the 
unemphatic element that distinguishes the 
diphthong from the fundamental sound. 

There are three diphthongs of which 
the final element is a puckered movement 
and there are three of which the final ele- 
ment is a relaxed and narrow movement. 


Diphthongs with Puckered Final 
Movement 


OW 


For ow, as in “how,” the first move- 
ment is like that for ah, as in “art,” the 
relaxed-wide; but for ow this. relaxed- 
wide movement is followed by a very evi- 
dent puckered movement. 


Contrast Words 


Contrast this sound of ow with ah; 
notice the puckering of the lips for ow 
which ah does not have. 


doubt—dart 
coOw—car 
how—ha 


mouse—mars 
pout—part 
loud—lard 


Practise Words 


south 
foul* 
fowl* 
pound® 
bound® 


mound® 


count® 
gout® 
how 
hour 
house 
couch 


shout 
thou 
loud 
doubt? 
town? 
down? 


mouth 
found 
wound 
round? 
rout?! 
sound 


Sentences 


1. Where is the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River? 2. I found a five-dollar bill 
on the street this morning. 3. Have you 
wound the clocks this week? 4. The 
earth is almost round. 5. Our men put 
the enemy to rout in short.order. 6. 
That man has very sound judgment. 7. 
I heard some one shout for help. 8. Did 
you hear that loud clap of thunder? 9. 
You don’t doubt my word, do you? 10. 
Have you ever been down in a coal mine? 
11. What is the population of that town? 
12. Will you keep count of the people 
who come in? 13. The man had a bad 
case of gout in his big toe. 14. Do you 
practise an hour every day? 15. This 
house is as cold as a barn. 16. I think 
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I will lie down on the couch for a while. 
17. How would you like to go South for 
the winter? 8. The man hit a foul ball. 
19. We had boiled fowl for dinner last 
night. 20. An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 21. Can you 
bound the state of New York? 


Colloquial Forms 


. What have you been talking about? 
. What has become of that boy? 
. What had she been up to? 
. What am I supposed to look like? 
. What is the largest city in the United 
States ? 

6. What are you looking at? 

7. What was that noise? 

8. What were the boys yelling for? 

9g. What will be the result of our ef- 
forts? 

10. What would we do without our 
eyes? 

11. What shall I say about it? 

12. What should we have done in that 
case? 

13. What do you suppose has hap- 
pened? 

14. What does it matter? 

15. What did it cost? 

16. What may I do for her? 

17. What might they earn in one 
month ? ; 

18. What can we do to help you? 

19. What could you see from the top 
of the mountain? 

20. What must they think of me? 

21. What ought I to say to her? 


initkh Why = 


LESSON XX 
STORY 20 
George Inness and a Young Aspirant 


In the “Life, Art, and Letters of George 
Inness,” by his son, there is an amusing 
story concerning the visit of a young man 
from the Art Students’ League to the 
studio of the great landscape painter. 
The young student explained that he 
would consider it a great privilege if he 
might be allowed to watch the master at 
his work. 

“Come right in,” said my father, “and 
if you can learn anything from me you 


are welcome to it. I will go on with this 


picture that I am trying to bring into ~ 


shape. Sit down.” Then he squeezed a 
lot of raw umber on his palette, picked 
up the largest brush he could find, and, 
with the aid of a medium that looked like 
Spaulding’s glue, he went at the canvas 


as though he were scrubbing the floor, 
smearing it over, sky and all, with a thin 
The young man looked — 


coat of brown. 
aghast, and when Pop was through said: 
“But, Mr. Inness, do you mean to tell 


me that you resort to such methods as 


glazing to paint your pictures ?” 
Father rushed up to the young man 


and, glowering at him over his glasses, — 


as he held the big brush just under the 
visitor’s nose, exclaimed: 

“Young man, have you come here from 
the Art Students’ League to tell me how 
to paint? Then go back there and tell 


them I’d paint with mud if it would give ~ 


me the effect I wanted.” 
Long 6 


For long 6, as in “go,” we have what 


may be described as a contracting puck- ~ 


ered movement, beginning with a slight 
puckering and somewhat wide opening of 
the lips (like the puckered-wide for aw) 
and becoming more puckered. 


Movement Words 


bough, beau 

vow, foe 

wow, woe 

rout, rote 
sound, zone—house, hose 
shout, shoat—couch, coach 
thou, though—mouth, both 
loud, load—howl,. hole 
now, no—out, oat 


Practise Words 


roll toe® 
soap yoke* 
show yolk* 
throw cold 
load? hope® 
loan? home® 
lone? loaf 
know® rose 





ov. 


— 4 & 
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his 


nto — 


la 
ced 
nd, 
ike 
yas 
or, 
1in 
ed 
id: 
ell 


an 


he 


Ww 
ell 
ve 


at 
k- 
ht 
of 
r) 





Sentences 


1. The American flag was flying from 
the pole. 2. There is a beautiful bowl 
of roses in the center of the table. 3. 
France was the hereditary foe of Eng- 
land for hundreds of years. 4. For 
whom are you going to vote? 5. Her 
face was the picture of woe. 6. Can you 
row a boat? 7. The man had a large roll 
of papers under his arm. 8. Will you 
get me a cake of soap? 9. Will you show 
the boys the way through the woods? ro. 
How far can you throw the hammer? 
11. That man carries a heavy load on his 
shoulders. 12. Will you loan me your 
fishing tackle? 13. Do you know much 
about American history? 14. I stubbed 
my toe on the last step. 15. I never eat 
the yolk of the egg. 16. We have had 
an unusually cold winter. 17. “Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.” 18. 
Why do you allow the boys to loaf around 
the house so much? 19. The sun rose 
at seven minutes after seven this morn- 
ing. 20. We expect to coach through 
southern France next summer. 21. That 
man seems to loathe his employer. 22. 
Shall we take a stroll up the avenue? 
23. What was the bone of contention? 
24. She wore an old-fashioned poke bon- 
net. 25. I advise you to soak the cod- 
fish over night. 


Colloquial Forms 


. Why have we been delayed ? 

Why has he lost his position ? 
Why had he walked so far? 

Why am I such a fool? 

Why is the house so cold? 

Why are you here so early? 

Why was the meeting postponed ? 
Why were you so frightened? 

9. Why will that make any difference? 
10. Why would you advise me to go 


OI ANP wh 


North ? 


11. Why shall I stay at home? 
12. Why should we love our country? 
13. Why do they persist in talking so 


much ? 


14. Why does he turn his back on us? 
15. Why did you go out in the rain? 
16. Why may it prove a failure? 

17. Why might we have to walk? 
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18. Why can she read the lips better 
than I can? 

19. Why could he never be on time? 

20. Why must we go home so soon? 

21. Why ought he to stop work? 


LESSON XxXI 
STORY 21 


George Inness and a Lady Patron 


“T am constrained,” writes George In- 


ness, Jr., “to tell the story of a lady whose 
favorite pastime in New York was hunt- 
ing lions. This lady was very rich and 
had constituted herself one of my father’s 
patrons just at the time when he most 
needed patrons. 

“One day when she was in the studio 
she became very enthusiastic over a can- 
vas he was painting. She watched him 
for some time, then burst out that she 
wanted to make a suggestion, but was 
too frightened. 

“ “Go right on, madam,’ said my father. 
‘What is it you would like to suggest ?’ 

“Oh, I am afraid to say it, but—but 
don’t you think—oh, Mr. Inness, I’m so 
afraid—but don’t you think that if you 
had a man coming down the lane it would 
give interest?’ 

“Father looked up. 

“‘*Why, I believe it would. You are 
right. That’s just what the picture wants. 
It needs a spot of light there. I’m glad 
you mentioned it. I felt there was some- 
thing lacking. There, that’s it.’ The 
dear lady was all in a flutter as she saw 
him, with consummate skill, put the figure 
in. The artist, her latest lion, had taken 
her suggestion and had acted upon it. 

“‘Oh, mercy!’ she continued, ‘dare | 
do it again? Now, oh, Mr. Inness, don’t 
you think you might—oh, dear, can’t you 
put a little dog following the man. ?’ 

“Exasperated beyond control, he burst 
out: 

“Madam, you are a fool!” 


Long ii 


The beginning element for long a, as 
in “mute,” is a very quick relaxed-narrow 
movement, which is followed by a very 
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decided puckered movement, like that for 
long 60. 

As a rule, the relaxed-narrow element 
of long & cannot be seen after the fol- 
lowing consonants: t (tune), d (due), n 
(new), 1 (lieu), s (sue), th (thew) ; and 
then ti must be told from long 60 by the 
context. 


Movement Words 


bough, beau, pew—cope, cube 
vow, foe, few 
house, hose, use 
couch coach, huge 
mole, mule 
mount, moat, mute 


Practise Words 


hue? 
hew? 
use 


huge 
mule 
mute 


pew 
few! 
view! 


cue 
fume 
cube 


Sentences 


1. Do you have to pay pew rent at your 
church? 2. His letters to his mother are 
few and far between. 3. I had a fine 
view of the moon through the telescope. 
4. I broke my cue while I was playing 
pool this afternoon. 5. What is the cube 
root of 64? 6. Are you going to use the 
automobile this afternoon? 7. There was 
a hue and cry when the prisoner escaped. 
8. We ought to hew down those old dead 
trees. 9. That’s too small a matter to 
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10. That man is heir to a” 
11. He’s as stubborn as q_ 
12. I was mute with astonish" 


fume about. 

huge fortune. 
mule. 
ment. 


Colloquial Forms 


1. Where have I seen you before? 
2. Where has she put my hat? 
3. Where had you planned to camp out 
this summer ? ; 
4. Where am I to meet you? 
5. Where is San Francisco? 
6. Where are they bound for? 
7. Where was the fire? 
8. Where were you when I called? 

g. Where will the man be stationed? ~ 
10. Where would you like to ride this 
afternoon ? : 

11. Where shall I forward your mail?” 

12. Where should he be by this time?” 

13. Where do you feel ill? 

14. Where does he spend his vacation? 

15. Where did you buy that tie? 

16. Where may I address you while you” 
are away? 

17. Where might we have walked if it© 
hadn’t rained ? 

18. Where can I build the fire? 

19. Where could I find some more™ 
wood? 

20. Where 
car? 

21. Where 
hung? 


must I walk to take the 


ought the picture to be™ 





MAGAZINES IN GENERAL AND THE VOLTA REVIEW 
IN PARTICULAR 


BY JOHN A. 


ODAY I received notice that one 

I of the most popular magazines of 
the eastern United States is to suspend 
publication immediately. The conditions 
brought about by the war have been espe- 
cially trying on the publishers of news- 
papers and magazines, says the notice. 
Already many of the periodicals of our 
allies have been forced to suspend. More 
than a few in this country are following 
suit. And, since the cost of materials and 


FERRALL 


labor entering into the production of @ 
magazine is constantly increasing, condi-— 
tions must inevitably grow worse instead” 
of better while the war continues. i: 

As I held the notice in my hand, [7 
could not help but think that if this is the? 
situation which confronts magazine pub-7 
lishers, and is serious enough to force the” 


suspension of a magazine with perhaps” 


500,000 subscribers and enjoying more” 
than average support from advertisers,” 
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what must be the predicament of class 
publications such as THE Vota REVIEW, 
with their restricted circulation and lim- 
ited advertising support ? 

And it is so much more necessary that 
the latter should live. Most periodicals 
are designed primarily to entertain. If 
they instruct and help at the same time, 
well and good; but their chief mission is 
to entertain. THe VoitTa REVIEW is a 
magazine of service. Its mission, first 
and last, is to help. It has brought us 
words of cheer in our days of trial; let us 
be sure that we are, in its days of trial, 
doing all we can to make its burden easier. 
Tue Voita Review has strong friends 
and may not be seriously affected by pres- 
ent industrial conditions. I do not know. 
But I do know that it is our first duty to 
stand behind those who are fighting our 
battles for us—whether they be in the 
trenches “over there” or at the editorial 
desk “over here’—whether the support 
be needed in the form of Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps or as subscrip- 
tions. True optimism does not blind it- 
self to things as they exist. It does not 
sit supinely to let things take their course. 
It recognizes the obstacles and then does 
its best to overcome them. 

There is no “might without the mite,” 
and nearly every one can help. If each 
subscriber secured just one new member, 
the circulation of THe VoitTa Review 
would be doubled. And, since some of 
us may not be able to secure even that 
one, those of us who can must try to 
secure two, three, five. Perhaps we have 
a wealthy friend who might be willing to 
take a life membership in such a worthy 
organization as the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. It costs but $50—and a 
Liberty Bond is acceptable in payment. 
The ordinary membership fee is but $2, 
and there is no entrance or initiation fee. 
This $2 includes a year’s subscription to 
Tur Vota Review. If the magazine is 
not wanted, the editor will no doubt be 
able to send it to some person or institu- 
tion needing it. 

_ The war has taught us the value of 
preparedness. The old proverbs, “In 
times of peace prepare for war,” “Make 
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hay while the sun shines,” and the like, 
have taken on a new significance. A 
week ago I would have laughed at the 
notion that war conditions could force the 
suspension of such a widely circulated 
magazine as Every Week, for example. 
But Every Week has discontinued, and 
what others may follow in its train we 
do not know. But we must try to take 
care of our own, and so I am addressing 
this plea to my comrades of THe Vora 
Revitw family. Help the editor keep 
the home fires burning by bringing him 
the fuel! 


Eprtor1a, Note.—The foregoing contribu- 
tion from Mr. Ferrall came as a complete sur- 
prise to the editor, yet in no sense an unwel- 
come surprise, accompanied by the following 
note: 


“T know enough about magazines and their 
makers to realize that the burden of the editor 
of a class publication such as THe Vovta .RE- 
VIEW is at no time light. It must be extremely 
heavy in such times as these, when magazines 
of the type and wide circulation of Every Week 
are forced to suspend. All of this explains the 
attached plea, which I trust will not be untact- 
ful. I know what good friends the Review 
has in Dr. Bell and others; but I would like 
to do my share, too, in the only way I can—by 
the printed word. You will not lose my friend- 
ship by consigning the plea to the depths of ye 
editorial waste basket; but if you can use it, 
I shall hope for some result’ from it.” 


It may be added that THe Vora Review 
expended nearly $700 more last year than it 
received, not including a penny for salaries, 
rent, heat, light, etc. Whether it can continue 
after December will depend on the support 
received between now and the end of the year. 
There is no present thought of making it a 
source of profit to the Association, but there is 
an earnest desire to make it self-supporting, 
that it may cease to be dependent on funds 
that should be devoted to other work. In other 
words, its income should equal its expenditures, 
and the larger the income the better the maga- 
zine should be. 


It may be added that some eight or nine 
years ago Dr. Bell outlined a plan to win popu- 
lar support for THe Vorttra Review. Unfor- 
tunately, he then started on a trip around the 
world and his plan was never properly carried 
out. Later on another unprofitable publication 
utilized the substance of Dr. Bell’s plan and 
now has a circulation said to be approaching 
the 100,000 mark. If THe Votta Review had 
one-fourth that number of subscribers it could 
largely increase the good work it is doing. 
Will you secure one new subscriber? 











SOUTHERN DIALECT—PRONUNCIATION 
BY A. L. BENEDICT, A.M., M.D. * 


ft E, term dialect implies two modi- 
fications of a language—differences 
in use of words and grammatic construc- 
tions and in pronunciation, the former 
being apparent in either oral or written 
speech, the latter only in oral, unless in- 
dicated by peculiar spelling. As English 
is only remotely and rather arbitrarily 
phonetic, the attempt to indicate dialectic 
differences of pronunciation by spelling 
has never been very successful, and quite 
erroneous impressions are inevitably con- 
veyed, unless the reader happens to be 
familiar with the actual sounds which the 
spelling is supposed to indicate. It is 
somewhat doubtful whether the so-called 
dialectic differences in the United States, 
unless exaggerated by isolation in small 
communities and by illiteracy, deserve 
the term, nor is it possible to assume the 
common usage of any particular locality 
or city as the authoritative standard. 
The following observations were made 
on adult, native, well-educated residents 
of a city in Alabama, colonial American- 
isms being followed in checking doubtful 
points, although practically identical pro- 
nunciations were noted among Jews, per- 
sons of recent German and other foreign 
descent, and even Northerners who had 
resided in the South for some years. As 
has been pointed out in previous articles. 
considerable variations in actual pronun- 
ciation exist, especially for the English 
language, and even individual inconsis- 
tencies, so that it cannot be expected that 
the following notes will be found abso- 
lutely accurate in checking up all pecu- 
liarities of speech. It may also be stated 
that, while for convenience and almost of 
necessity the general average of North- 





* Dr. Benedict is editing the Buffalo Medical 
Journal while serving in the army. His present 
address is Capt. A. L. Benedict, M. R. C., 
Company No. 2, M. O. T. C., Camp Greenleaf, 
Chickamauga Park, Ga. Busy, as he neces- 
sarily must be, yet he generously gives of his 
time to promoting the work of bettering 
speech—the prime object of THe Vorta Re- 
VIEW. 


ern speech is taken as a standard, no 
claim is made that this or any other geo- 
graphic orientation is to be accepted as 
more correct than another. 


I. VOWELS 


00, as in too; usually approaching or 
reaching the corresponding short vowel 
sound, as in foot. The latter sound does 
not differ from the Northern pronuncia- 
tion. 

0, as in toe; even more markedly 
diphthongal than in English, and espe- 
cially American pronunciation generally, 
the final sound of 00, as in too, being 
quite distinct, sometimes itself shortened 
in quality, not in duration, as above. In 
hesitating at the end of a word, this vowel 
may become a triphthong, 0, 00, oo short, 
as above. 

a as in hay, analogously has the final ee 
sound more distinct than in the North, 
but sometimes the initial and only strictly 
correct vowel tone is changed to a in hat 
or e in met, the first change correspond- 
ing to the frequent but unrecognized pro- 
nunciation of words ending in g or ng, 
the latter to the ancient Greek diphthong 
ei. 

The theoretically correct pronunciation 
of a in ask, calf, etc., is even less often 
encountered than in the North. 

Long e, as in meet, is, analogously to 
long 0, sometimes shortened to i in it, 
but not so frequently as in the case of 0. 
This shortening is also fairly frequent in 
the North, especially in rapid pronuncia- 
tion of unaccented or unemphasized syl- 
lables. 


Il. DIPHTHONGS 


i (ah plus e in meet) is reduced to ah 
in many instances, though not uniformly. 
As there has been considerable discussion 
as to whether this was or not the pronun- 
ciation of Southern negroes, it may be 
stated that no consistent racial pronun- 
ciation was noted. The reduction of 
diphthongal i to ah was not noted except 
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in the personal pronoun and occasionally 
in other words, where it would naturally 
form a syllable by itself. Even the word 
eye, identical in pronunciation in_ the 
North, was usually given its full diph- 
thongal force by those who shortened the 
pronoun. 

eu, or long u, as in use, is in the North 
commonly pronounced not as a strict 
vowel diphthong, but rather as the semi- 
vowel y, followed by long oo, or else, es- 
pecially in the middle of a word, as news, 
as oo alone. In the South the proper 


_diphthong is commonly employed, though 


in some cases the final oo is shortened, as 
mentioned above. 


III. CONSONANTS 


Comparatively few consonant changes 
were noted. r, normally very much 
weaker than in most other languages, is 
still further reduced in the South to about 
the level heard in certain insular English 
and Boston pronunciations. Vocal r, as 
in burr, which in the North has no true 
vowel tone aside from vocalized r, thus 
really has the vowel sound of u in but, as 
most grammarians insist for English gen- 
erally. Words with another letter than 
u before r, as bird, were, etc., correspond- 
ingly tend to retain something like the 
theoretically proper vowel tone, whereas 
in the North the tone is usually merely a 
vocal r. 

The nasal element represented by the 
two letters ng when final is often pro- 
nounced like the corresponding mesial 
nasal n. Most persons, deceived by the 
visual memory of the written word, speak 
of this as dropping the final g. It seems 
that while there is strictly no dialectic 
difference between the North and South 
in this respect, it is more common among 
better-educated persons in the South than 
in the North. 


IV. INFLEXION AND EMPHASIS 


Circumflex accent and rising inflexion 
are more common in the South. 
North there is a strong tendency to avoid 
the actual circumflex accent, which is 
indeed scarcely recognized by English 
grammarians, and certainly not positively 
established to the exclusion of the acute 
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accent, as in Greek. There is also a 
Northern tendency to avoid the rising 
inflexion for questions with an expected 
answer, as in the greeting, “How are 
you?” or for which, so to speak, the 
answer is a matter of indifference. For 
example, a marked rising inflexion in the 
question, “Are you going to leave me?” 
would in the North almost be equivalent 
to our rather clumsy method of implying 
a response: “You are not going to leave 
me, are you?” Southern usage, on the 
other hand, almost always employs the 
rising inflexion for a question and often 
for imperative and affirmative sentences. 

In the North a final pronoun, especially 
personal, but also demonstrative, often, 
perhaps usually, becomes an inclivit, with 
no accent of its own, as “How are you?” 
“T like it”; and the same is true of more 
or less demonstrative adverbs, such as 
so, now, then, etc. In the South the final 
pronoun or adverb usually receives a 
strong accent, which becomes especially 
marked when it is also the termination 
of a rising inflexion in a question. When 
we recall that in such a question as “Is 
that you?” where the accent or, rather, 
emphasis logically falls on the last word 
as the point of discrimination, Northern- 
ers may emphasize one of the other words 
instead, it is obviously unjust to imply 
that the characteristic Southern emphasis 
is a departure from a normal standard. 
Another interesting fact may be men- 
tioned in this connection. The emphasis 
often placed on it, and it seems to co- 
operate with the influence of the moun- 
taineers’ dialect of a not distant region, 
to produce an aspiration of the pronoun, 
so that it is often restored to its ancient 
form of hit or an analogous hits, in the 
possessive. 

In the North there has also developed 
a strong tendency to preserve an average 
pitch of voice in speaking—rather low in 
the total range of the individual. A shrill 
tone in ordinary speech is now rare, ex- 
cept among the lower class and in the 
country. his seems to have been a 
change effected within the last two gen- 
erations. In the South both men and 
women employ a pitch of voice rather 
higher than for the corresponding sex in 
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the North, though, on account of the 
somewhat more deliberate enunciation— 
itself an important matter in determining 
a geographic difference—and avoidance 
of an extreme, it very rarely can be des- 
ignated shrill, as the high-pitched voice 
of the North often deserves to be called. 

It is perhaps even more important than 
to note the observed differences of the 
Southern dialect, even including those of 
vocabulary and idiom of construction, 
which have not been considered here, to 
call attention to the relatively small num- 
ber of points of difference in comparison 
with the possible large range of elemental 
sounds and changes of accent, inflexion, 
and intonation. 

Vocabulary and idioms have been omit- 
ted largely because they have received 
considerable attention, perhaps more than 
they deserve, by numerous writers. One 
idiom may be mentioned as neglected, 
though it is scarcely characteristic of Ala- 
bama, but rather of slightly more North- 
ern States: “Today week,” “Monday 
week,” etc., for which the Northerner 
says, “A week ago today,” etc. These 
expressions are common in insular Eng- 
lish, and occasionally adopted by Amer- 
icans who have been in contact with 
Englishmen or have read English books, 
but are used in exactly the opposite, 
future, sense. 





INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE 
VISITS CHICAGO AND 
MILWAUKEE 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor 
of the telephone, scientist, educator, and 
philanthropist, was the guest of Chicago 
and Milwaukee from April 12 to 16. 

The occasion of Dr. Bell’s visit to Chi- 
cago was the formal dedication of the 
Alexander Graham Bell School, at Grace 
street and Oakley boulevard, a recently 
completed public-school building espe- 
cially designed to teach deaf pupils in 
conjunction with normal children. The 
name of the great inventor and educator 
had been given to the school in recogni- 
tion of his services in improving the 
methods employed in teaching the deaf 
and as an inspiration to the hundreds of 
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pupils who will enjoy within its walls the 
priceless opportunities secured for them 
by his genius. 

While in Chicago Dr. Bell also at- 
tended a dinner given in his honor by the 
Cordon Club and a reception at the Art 
Institute given by the Oral Teachers’ 
Association. He addressed the Chicago 
Principals’ Club and visited the Chicago 
Normal School, 

The final event of his visit to Chicago 
was a luncheon in his honor at the Hotel 


La Salle, given by some of the Bell Tele- — 


phone men of Chicago. 


Dr. Bell then proceeded to Milwaukee, 


where on the night of April 14 he was 
tendered a reception at the Hotel Pfister 
by the Parent-Teachers’ Association. The 
following day he was present at the dedi- 
cation exercises of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell School for deaf children. That 
evening he addressed the City Club of 
Milwaukee on “Conservation ard the 
War.” 

Dr. Bell’s visit to Chicago was an event 
of supreme interest, both to the leaders 
in educational work and the telephone 
fraternity. On the occasion of the 
luncheon at the Hotel La Salle, 105 offi- 
cials of the Chicago Telephone Company 
and the Western Electric Company and 
a few invited guests had the privilege of 
hearing the inventor describe the events 
surrounding the birth of the great inven- 
tion which has had so much to do with 
their own lives. 

President B. E. Sunny, of the Central 
Group of Bell Telephone Companies, pre- 
sided. Ina series of happy little talks he 
presented the speakers of the afternoon, 
including several general officers and de- 
partment heads. In introducing Vice- 
President H. F. Hill, Mr. Sunny declared 
that one of the motives of the Post-office 
Department in seeking to postalize the 
telephones and telegraphs is to obtain the 
services of Mr. Vail and Mr. Hill, both 
of whom were formerly connected: with 
the postal service. 

Mr. Hill responded briefly and was fol- 
lowed by Nathaniel T. Guernsey, of New 


York, general counsel of the American ~ 


Telephone and Telegraph Company, who 
was one of the guests of the afternoon. 
Brief talks were made by S. J. Larned. 
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A. B. Crunden, E. H. Bangs, and Clifford 
Arrick. Mr. Arrick in his peroration 
paid glowing tribute to the genius of Dr. 
Bell, who by his invention of the tele- 
phone and his application of the tele- 
phone principle tq the locating of bullets 
in wounded soldiers has done more to 
save human life than the German Kaiser 
has to destroy it. 

Dr. Bell was the last speaker. He told 
of the invention of the telephone. While 
every one present was more or less fa- 
miliar with this story, very few had heard 
it from the lips of the first man who ever 
used a telephone. The inventor’s modest 
recital of his own part in the great event 
was no less delightful than the compli- 
ments he so generously paid to the later 
inventors and engineers, who perfected 
the present wonderful exchange systems. 

At the close of Dr. Bell’s address Mr. 
Hill invited all present to form a line ‘in 
the corrider and shake hands with the 
distinguished guest. As the men passed 
before Dr. Bell, Mr. Sunny, and Mr. Hill, 
a motion-picture camera was trained on 
the line and a permanent record of the 
event was taken on the film. 

Dr. Bell is seventy-one years old and 
might easily pass for a man many years 
younger. His virile appearance and man- 
ner were the subjects of general comment 
at the luncheon. Summed up, the opin- 
ion was that “he looks just like his pic- 
tures, only much younger.” 

The inventor was less than twenty-nine 
years old when, in February, 1876, he 
filed application for his famous patent. 
In a short time he had perfected the tele- 
phone instrument to the point where it 
became thoroughly practical, and he then 
withdrew from active connection with the 
telephone business. The problems of 
telephony were taken up by a new group 
of men, notable among whom was Theo- 
dore N. Vail. Then Dr. Bell returned to 
the work he most loved—the education 
of the deaf—From a long illustrated 
article in the Bell Telephone News (Chi- 
cago.) for May. 


If you will think more of saving than of 
spending, you will be surprised to learn that 
there are many things which you do not need 
after all. 
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JAMES FEARON 


From a photograph taken some years ago 


DEATH OF JAMES FEARON 


The Morning Chronicle, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, for July 1, contains a long 
tribute to Mr. Fearon, who died at Wolf- 
ville on Saturday, June 29. The opening 
and closing paragraphs read: 

“Halifax lost one of its most highly 
respected citizens on Saturday, when 
death removed Mr. James Fearon, who 
for the past 27 years has been principal 
of the school for the deaf in this city. 
His death adds another name to the list 
of victims of the great disaster, for Mr. 
Fearon had not been in good health since 
that fatal December day. Since then he 
had resided in Wolfville with the pupils, 
who have been domiciled at Acadia Col- 
lege, and it was there that his death oc- 
curred at 10 o'clock on Saturday morning. 

“Mr. Fearon did splendid work in con- 
nection with the school for the deaf, 
which had grown four times as large as 
it was when he took charge.” 

The editor of the Chronicle adds: 

“The death of Principal James Fearon 
is a great loss not only to the educational 
work to which he had devoted his life, 
but to the whole community. It is not a 
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commonplace to say that his place at the 
school for the deaf will be very hard to 
fill. For 27 years he has been in truth 
the presiding genius of that admirable 
institution. Under his direction it has 
risen to high distinction among schools 
for the deaf in America and in the old 
country. He had great natural gifts as 
a teacher; he loved the children; he was 
filled with enthusiasm for his work, and 
some of the results achieved, notably in 
the case of Charlie Crane (the deaf-blind 
boy), were really wonderful. In private 
life Mr. Fearon was one of the most lik- 
able of men, and those who were privi- 
leged to enjoy his companionship and 
friendship will mourn the passing of a 
broad-minded, kindly, and cultured gen- 
tleman.” 

Only a few days before his death— 
that is, on June 25 and again on June 
26—Mr. Fearon wrote to Dr. Bell in part 
as follows: 

“The pupils have all gone home for the 
holidays, among them Charlie Crane to 
his home in Vancouver, B. C. I have 
been confined to bed for over two months 
by illness, brought about by the shock of 
the explosion. As you know, 
when I saw you last in Baddeck I told 
you that the results with Charlie Crane 
would have been as wonderful if he had 
been educated without spelling, and I be- 
lieve so still. . . . As soon as I am at 
all fit I should like to have a long talk 
with you about Charlie and the marvel- 
ous results he has accomplished both in 
speech and in language. His speech and 
language are by far the best I have ever 
seen for a deaf child.” 


UNDERNUTRITION AMONG 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


As a result of the report of the bureau 
of child hygiene to the effect that between 
12 and 15 per cent of the school children 
of the city are underfed, Frank A. Manny 
undertook a detailed and intimate study 
of health and nutrition conditions among 
two schools in the Grammercy district. 
The children were classified on the basis 
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of the Dumferline scale, which places ~ 
each child in one of four nutrition grades; ~ 
(1) Superior condition; (2) passable — 
condition; (3) requiring supervision; 
(4) requiring medical treatment. Of 
2,535 children examined, one-third of the © 
total were in each of the first two grades ~ 
and the remaining third was divided be- ~ 
tween the other two. There were found 
three distinct height and weight measure- 
ments corresponding to the three larger 
nutrition grades, grades 3 and 4 being 
taken together and containing one-third 
of the whole. The average of the low © 
nutrition cases fell below the passable 
group to about the same extent as the 
latter group fell below those of the su- 
perior group. The height and weight for 
the medium group was practically the 
same as the figures of the Boas-Burk 
tables of height and weight for American 
children. The heights and weights for 
the children of the superior grade fol- 
lowed closely the average ‘figures for 
more than 30,000 children in private 
schools in New York City and Chicago, 
tabulated by Professor Baldwin. The 
conclusions are that in this average in- 
dustrial district a third approximate 
closely the average of children whose 
parents can afford to pay tuition rates; 
a second third represents the average of 
American children, and the remaining 
third is seriously underdeveloped, being 
in many cases several years under the 
measurements proper to their ages under 
a reasonable standard of living. It has 
been shown that under conditions of 
abundant nutrition, exercise, air, and 
sleep, stunted children in summer camps 
in the majority of cases improve rapidly 
up to the required average. The answer 
is that better parental incomes are neces- 
sary to prevent this undernutrition and 
substandard development. — From The 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, April 27. 





Every time a German submarine sinks a ship, 
so much product of labor and materials is 
wasted. Every time you buy anything not 
needed, so much product of labor and ma- 
terials is wasted. 
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THE PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION OF THE DEFECTS IN 
HEARING AND SPEECH 


In Connection with the Division of Physical Reconstruction under 


Colonel Frank Billings 


Eprror1AL Foreworp.—It is with pleasure that we present this statement issued from Dr. 
Richardson’s office, with the approval of the Surgeon General, and we must compliment Dr. 
Richardson on the infinite patience he has shown in standing by the Surgeon General during 
the long and wearisome delay while awaiting the necessary legislative action that made possi- 
ble the commencement of the good work. Time alone can tell whether a mistake was made 
in selecting both the superintendent and principal from schools for deaf children. Possibly 
it might have been better to have appointed to the principalship one of the brilliant teachers 
of lip-reading to hard-of-hearing adults. There is a large field to select from. There are 
hearing teachers of lip-reading to adults as well as hard-of-hearing teachers, and teachers of 
lip-reading to adults who formerly taught deaf children. 


HE treatment of defects of speech 

and hearing occurring as a result of 
the wastage in the war will be under the 
direction of Lieut. Col. Charles‘ W. Rich- 
ardson, of the Division of Physical Re- 
construction, Surgeon General’s Office. 
This work will be medical and educa- 
tional. The medical aspect of the case 
will be taken care of through the endeav- 
ors of Colonel Richardson in connection 
with the already arranged otolaryngolog- 
ical section of the Division of Surgery of 
the Head. Most of the operative work 
will be done at General Hospital No. 11, 
Camp May, New Jersey. 

What will particularly interest the 
readers of THE Vota Review is the 
educational phase of the case. Prepara- 
tions have been made, and the following 
educational staff has been selected by 
Lieutenant Colonel Richardson: A su- 
perintendent, a principal, and teachers. 
The superintendent is a man considered 
to be one of the best of the younger men 
having charge of superintendents’ work 
in connection with the adult hard of 
hearing. He is a man well qualified to 
perform the duties. The principal is a 
woman who stands high in her profes- 
sion. Both come from high-grade schools 
for the deaf and have had the best of 
training. 

Mr. A. C. Manning, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institue for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Pa., is to be the superintendent and Miss 
Enfield Joiner, of the North Carolina In- 
stitute for the Deaf, at Morganton, is to 
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be the principal. Several enlisted men 
who were teachers in institutions and 
taken up by the draft have been selected 
by Lieutenant Colonel Richardson and 
will form members of the teaching staff. 
The teaching corps besides these will con- 
sist of five teachers of the deaf and three 
teachers of corrective speech. These 
teachers have already been selected and 
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Lirut. Cor. CHARLES W. RICHARDSON 


Division of Physical Reconstruction, Surgeon General’s Office, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C 
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DEFECTS IN HEARING AND SPEECH IN SOLDIERS 


expect to report for duty at General 
Hospital No..11, Cape May, N. J., on 
July 20, when practical work in correct- 
ing defects in speech and in teaching the 
art of lip-reading will commence. 

The teachers are to be selected from 
some of the best who have been able to 
unconditionally give their services to the 
government. We have listed sixty who 
will give unconditional service. These 
teachers are listed as candidates for 
teaching positions. Besides these, we 
have forty teachers of equal skill in this 
work who are listed as candidates, but 

_ who will not be able to give their full 
service at present to the government. No 
doubt when these teachers find the de- 
mand for their services great they will be 
eager to make the sacrifice necessary. 

The preparation in the work has pro- 
ceeded so far that temporary quarters 
for the parent school have been estab- 
lished at Cape May. All arrangements 
have been made preparatory to the open- 
ing of the parent school. When certain 
few details are accomplished, the work 
will start with a superintendent, a prin- 
cipal, and eight selected teachers—five 
for.defects of the hearing and three for 
defects in speech correction. The super- 
intendent, principal, and teachers have 
all been selected from the candidates and 
their names are now being acted upon. 
Allotment of space has been given in 
General Hospital No. 11 for the carry- 
ing out of the work. As the number of 
cases going to the parent schoo! increases, 
more teachers will be taken on, and 
should it expand to such a degree there 
will be a separation of the defects in 
speech from the defects in hearing, and 
each division will have its own superin- 
tendent and principal. 

It is well to call to mind the fact that 
only cases without casualties will be as- 
signed to the parent school. This tem- 
porarily, as I have stated, will be at Cape 
May, but no doubt Jater it will be trans- 
ferred to Baltimore or in the neighbor- 

_ hood of some other large city. In all this 
work we will find that there will be cases 
in which there will be major casualties, 
besides the defects in hearing and in 
speech. These, of course, will primarily 
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go to the institution or general hospital 
where the major condition requires them 
to be sent. It would be necessary, there- 
fore, under these conditions to have what 
might be called a roaming band of teach- 
ers, who will be sent or stationed at hos- 
pitals where they will render their serv- 
ices to the patients in these institutions. 

Standardization of all the work is 
essential, and this will be thoroughly 
attended to by the superintendent and 
principal in the parent institute. 

All teachers making application for 
service in this department will be first re- 
ceived as candidates. Their availability, 
their efficiency, and other features in 
their pedagogic work will be carefully in- 
vestigated. From candidates so investi- 
gated there will be selected a teaching 
staff. They will be sent to the parent 
school, where they will be assigned tem- 
porarily until they have been thoroughly 
standardized and proved their availability 
to the service. 

The following type of cases will come 
undet our observation: 

First, those due to the ordinary dis- 
eases of the ear common ‘in civil life— 
abscess of the ear, both acute and chronic, 
and acute and chronic catarrh of the mid- 
dle ear. These are simple infections, or 
secondary to the acute infectious diseases. 

Second, those due to warfare. 

(a) Shock concussion.—This type of 
case is most frequently due to the deto- 
nation of a single high-explosive shell in 
the immediate vicinity of the one afflicted. 
Many of these cases eventually recover 
their hearing completely. 

(b) Concussion deafness.—These cases 
are usually due to the continuous action 
of high explosive and shrapnel shell, 
hand grenades, and more or less continu- 
ous play of the machine-guns. On ac- 
count of the continuous concussion trans- 
mitted to the labyrinthine structure, there 
are evident organic changes produced in 
the internal ear, with the result of per- 
manent impairment of hearing. 

(c) The slowly progressive type of 
concussion deafness as so commonly ob- 
served in gunners and artillerymen. 

(d) Traumatic—due to casualties about 
the auditory apparatus or head. 
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Third, defects in speech. 

1. Mutism, most frequently of shock 
origin. 

2. Stuttering, stammering—old cases 
re-established; new ones produced dur- 
ing the nervous strain of actual combat. 

3. Aphonias; neurotic, overstrain of 
vocal organs, and due to nerve and 
muscle lesions. 

4. Affections of voice due to gunshot, 
shrapnel, grenade, bayonet, and other 
wounds of the face and upper air tract. 

It will be very satisfactory for my 
readers to note that the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, the Volta Bureau, 
the heads of teaching methods, school 
superintendents with whom we have had 
the pleasure of consulting, and all teach- 
ers of corrective speech whom we have 
interviewed assure us of their hearty aid, 
support, and co-operation, and express 
their approval of the scope and ultimate 
vision of the work we have in hand. 


MORE FREE EVENING LIP-READING 
CLASSES 


I read in The Daily News a short time ago 
that classes for lip-reading take place at a 
North Side school, at the corner of Hoyne and 
Barry avenues. We South Siders also have 
lip-reading classes in the Ogden Park Field 
House, Racine avenue and 65th street, Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings from 7.30 until 9.30 
o'clock. We have two fine teachers. Will be 
glad to have more in our classes. 

Lip-reading is interesting, enjoyable, and very 
helpful. A Pupm.—From The Chicago Daily 
News. 


Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, principal of the Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence, and Miss 
Julia M. Connery has been appointed acting 
principal. 


Mr. T. C. Forrester has resigned the super- 
intendency of the Maryland School for the 
Deaf, at Frederick, and accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Western New York School for 
the Deaf, at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Ignatius 
Bjorles, of the New York State School, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Forrester at Frederick. 


The Bureau of the Census has issued its 
analysis of “Deaf-mutes in the United States,” 
as reported in the Census of 1910, and included 
a summary of State laws relative to the deaf 
as of January 1, roré. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


READVILLE, Mass., May 23, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. De LANp: 


The inclosed was written after a pleasing — 
experience at the Guild, when we seemed able — 
to help a poor soul catch hold of that which — 
makes life worth living after he feared he 
had quite lost it. It occurred to me to dedi- 
cate the lines in this way and send them to 
you, asking if you care to give them space in 
the Revigw? The spirit contained therein — 
gives voice in a measure to the quality which 
we all wish the Guild to express, even though 
the lines, from a literary point of view, may 
be faulty. Thanking you for your interest in 
and sympathy with the efforts of the Guild, 

Sincerely yours, 
MiLpRED KENNEDY. 


To the Members of the Speech-Readers’ 
Guild: i 

Out of the vastness of your silent day 

You came to us. Who pointed out the way? 

We ask not whom, nor how your steps were 
led. 

You came; we welcomed you with love and 
said: 

“Our hearts stand ready to receive and give 

The hope that soon shall wake your soul to ~ 
live. 

Come, rise above the pettiness of self 

And know no anguish in the loss of pelf. 

Learn so to balance the great heavy cross, 

That you may count the gain as well as loss. 

You, too, shall help us in our wondrous task. 

We share our burdens—this is all we ask, 

To change the iron to a golden rod; 

For ‘Comfort ye my people,’ saith your God.” 


ParKEerR HicH ScHOOoL, 
Cuicaco, May 23, 1918. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 

The students of the Parker High School 
had looked forward for some days with eager — 
delight to the coming of Dr. Bell, and when 
they came into the room and stood face to © 
face with him they found their greatest ex- ~ 
pectations more than realized, for they saw ~ 
and heard not only the inventor of the tele- 
phone and the benefactor of thousands of 
deaf children, but they saw also a gracious 
and kindly gentleman, simple and unaffected— 
a man not only to admire and reverence, but 
also to love. 

It was worth much to those young people to 
come into contact with this great personality, 
and they will never forget the few moments 
spent in his presence and the simple and mod- 
est words in which he spoke of the telephone 
and of his epochal work among the deaf. It 
would seem that no greater pleasure could 
come to the heart of one with such a distin- 
guished career than to observe the tribute of 
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admiration and respect which a thousand am- 
bitions and high-minded young people poured 
out so eagerly at his feet. 

Hereafter for us all the name of Alexander 
Graham Bell will not be merely an empty 
title, but it will stand for a strong, virile per- 
sonality, magnetic and kindly and great in its 
historic achievement. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES W. FRENCH, 
Principal. 


EprroriAL Notr.—This letter came just too 
late to be included in the June number, con- 
taining the account of Dr. Bell’s visit to Chi- 
cago. But it is too good a letter not to be 
published. 


Los ANGELES, June 9, 1918. 
Deak Mr. De LAND: 

A few words about our League. The Los 
Angeles League for the Hard of Hearing has 
increased in membership, in interest, and in 
activities during the past six months. Upon 
the president’s return from New York a Red 
Cross Auxiliary for the Hard of Hearing 
was established, with great enthusiasm. The 
owner of the Mason Building, where Miss 
Case has her school, gladly donated a good 
sized room for the use of the Red Cross 
workers. There are over thirty names on its 
roll and an average attendance of fifteen every 
Tuesday for work. For the first three months 
until May there were many knitted articles in 
addition to hundreds of yards of bandages. 

Our auxiliary receives from its members 
and from other members in the League about 
$30 a month for supplies. Every Saturday 
afternoon there is a League class for socia- 
ility and for lip-reading practise, for which 
there is a host or hostess appointed the previ- 
ous month. These Saturday afternoons have 
proven popular and helpful. We have had 
lip-reading “stunts” on Cuba, St. Patrick, 
Three Blocks of Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, Japan, ete., interspersed with dialogues 
and stories from Mr. Nitchie’s text-book. A 
recent unique program that I send herewith 
was on the “Red Star,” gotten up by one of 
my teachers, Miss Gilmore. It proved to be 
very interesting and good lip-reading practise. 

Six weeks ago another of my dreams came 
true. We have established an undenomina- 
tional Bible Class on Sunday evenings, which 
is held at our fine Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Miss Johnson, the religious in- 
structor, is our teacher and we are taking up 
Old Testament heroes. Miss Johnson is easy 
to understand and it is fine lip-reading prac- 
tise, as well as spiritual help. 

We have had one small sale, one garden 
party, and one house party. At our last meet- 
ing, June 4, it was decided to support a deaf 
French orphan girl for a year for $36.50, and 
different members of the League are trying to 
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get this amount outside the general funds, 
and it looks as if we would succeed. 

How fine and practical THe Voira Review 
is. I can hardly wait for each number. | 
have used every bit of Miss Clark’s and Miss 
Walker’s lessons, almost all of Miss Kinzie’s 
work, and more than half of Mrs. McKerral’s 
contribution among my various and varied 
pupils. I have enjoyed every single article 
and, like Oliver Twist, am ready to cry for 
more. Variety from experienced teachers is 
what we need. 

The year thus far has been a busy and 
profitable one, and I attribute a considerable 
part of the profit to the helpful, practical sug- 
gestions from THE Vora Review. Wishinz 
you continual success, I am, 


Yours truly, Lucy Evia Case. 


THE SPEECH CONVENTION 


The first convention of the Society of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates, held in St. Louis, 
June 17, 18, and 19, was a success in every re- 
spect. We expected to have had copies of 
some of the papers and addresses in this num- 
ber but none have reached us, probably because 
the officials have decided that they should hike 
to have a complete report of the proceedings 
in one number of THe Vorra Review. If the 
material reaches us in time we may be able to 
devote the greater part of the September or 
October number to the proceedings. The Edi- 
tor will be glad to receive comments about the 
meetings from any of the delegates present. 
Short, chatty comments are often very helpful 
in enabling those not present to gain the right 
perspective. 

BRANCH NorMAL TRAINING ScHoot.—Miss 
Martha E. Bruhn has established a Branch 
Normal Training School for the Miller-Walle 
Method of Lip-Reading in Chicago with Miss 
Helen M. Gebhart in charge. For information, 
address 634 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


THe AMERICAN’s Duty.—The main duty of 
non-combatant Americans briefly may be stated 
as follows: Increase production, economize in 
consumption, lend your savings to the govern- 
ment, and hold your Liberty Bonds. 


Your part in the war is to produce as much 
as possible, consume as little as necessary, and 
loan your savings to the government. Are you 
facing your task as cheerfully as our fighting 
men face theirs? 


He is a poor sort of a patriot who cannot 
find some way to economize in order that he 
may buy War Savings Stamps, and in so doing 
give the government more money, labor, and 
materials with which to fight the war. 
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ARRANGED FOR CARD INDEXING 


SpEECH-READING FoR THE War Dear. By 
Clarence John Blake, M.D., Professor 
of Otology, Emeritus, Harvard Uni- 
versity; President, Ninth International 
Otological Congress 

Second of a series of suggestive serviceable 
essays embodying the fruits of experience and 


touching upon all phases of war deafness. 
Shows the value of an ability to read speech. 


Voice TRAINING FoR DEAF CHILDREN. By 
Miss Pattie Thomason, Specialist in 
Voice Training, School for the Deaf, 
Newark, N. J 

Second of a series of articles pointing out 
faults in present processes of voice training 
and giving simple directions for cultivating 
better voices in class-rooms. Holds that the 
lack of “proper training of the sense of touch 
in young deaf children is the cause of the 
limited range of the voice” and that the 
speech of the deaf child need not be a mo- 
notonous, lifeless, mechanical motion. Offers 
suggestive exercises. 


An Ipeat ScHoor For Lirrte Dear CHIL- 
DREN. By Julia W. Savage, Teacher of 
Speech, Florida School for the Deaf, St. 
Augustine 

A charming description of the constant use 


of speech by the deaf pupils in Miss Anna 
C. Reinhardt’s Home School at Kensington, 
Md. 


THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 
lip-READERS. By Mrs. Lena Mc Kerral 
and Mr. Wilton Mc Kerral, Mc Kerral 
School of Lip-Reading, 2017 Boylston 
ave. N., Seattle, Wash. (Continued from 
June) 


Third instalment, Section III, Part I, Pri- 
mary. 


DEFECTIVE SPEECH AND SOME OF ITs PHASES. 
By Dr. Matthew S. Ersner, 1736 Rue 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Paper read before 
the Philadelphia Laryngological Society. 
Taken from The Laryngoscope for May, 


Recommends that each patient be studied 
from various angles; that eye, ear, nose, throat, 
medical, and neurological examinations be 
made to find and eliminate the etiological 
factor. 


From THE Note-Book oF AN INsPEcTor. By 
A. C. Hill, Ph. D., Inspector of Special 
Schools, State Department of Education, 
University of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. With portrait 

A series of helpful, stimulating comments 
on school methods, manners, and results, with 
suggestions for betterment, especially in what- 
ever leads to constant practise of speech by 
deaf pupils. 
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METHOD OF SPEECH-READING 
By Cora Elsie and Rose 


THe KInzI£ 
FOR THE DEAF. 


Kinzie, with portrait of Miss Rose Kin- 


Lessons III, IV, V, with vocabulary for 
review, stories, questions, homophenous 
words, illustrative words, etc. 


Is tHE ComBINED MetnHop A SOocIAL AND 
Economic MENACE? By Fred De Land. 
As pupils in combined-system schools rarely 
become efficient users of speech-reading and 
speech, is a system not a menace to progres- 
sive economic welfare if the pupils necessarily 
accept subordinate positions? 


New York SCHOOLS FoR THE Dear. Con- 
ference of teachers held in the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School for the Deaf in New 
York City, June 10-14, 1918. By Julius.. 

Comments on the proceedings of the first 
conference of its kind held in New York 
State. Phases of school work. Demonstra- 
tions. An ideal course of study. What the 
State expects of the school. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION OF 
DISABLED SOLDIERS 
Extracts from addresses made at _ special 
meetings by Col. Frank Billings, Surgeon 
General W. C. Gorgas, Lieut. Col. Casey A. 
Wood, Sir Arbuthnot Lane, Major Richard 
H. Hitchings, Lieut. Col. James Bordley, Jr., 
and others. Published in full in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 


THE RECLAMATION OF THE DISABLED 


From an editorial in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal. Believes a thorough 
inquiry should be made into “the natural 
aptitude of the remaining individual members, 
senses, or faculties” of the disabled soldier. 


ENSEIGNEMENT PRATIQUE DE LA LEcTURE 
Sur Les Levres. Par Martha E. Bruhn, 
Principal of the Miiller-Walle School of 
Lip-Reading for the Deaf Adult, 601 
Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston, 
Mass. (Continued from June) 

Translation into French of Miss Bruhn’s 


Manual of Ljip-Reading for Deaf Soldiers. 
Lessons 3 to 8 


SPEECH-READING: A GurDE FoR SELF-IN- 
STRUCTION WHERE TRAINED TEACHERS 
ARE NOT AVAILABLE. By Miss Sarah 
Fuller, Principal Emeritus of the Horace 
Mann School, Boston, and residing at 
122 So. Concord St., Newton Lower 
Falls, Mass. With editorial foreword 
and illustrations of ten mouth positions. 


Serial describing in detail positions and 
movements, mirror practise, etc. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. Portrait 


An attractive and natural portrait of the 
scientist at the age of 71 years. 
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Lip - Reapinc — “Happiness INnsuRANCE.” 
By John A. Ferrall, 1416 Belmont St., 
mrneentot DD. ©. oc se cckenie wiea eee ee 
The ninth of Mr. Ferrall’s helpful encour- 
agements to hard-of-hearing adults to take up 


the study of lip-reading. Shows the many 
advantages that may accrue. 
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“Nosopy Loves Mr.” By Florence Taylor, 
instructor in lip-reading to the adult deaf 
in the New York School for the Hard 
of Hearing, 18 East 41st St., New York 
City 

Telling of the transformation made in a 
seven-year old boy of a naturally happy dis- 
position on acquiring the ability to lip-read 
under Mrs. Nitchie’s guidance. With portrait 


of lad. 


age 
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412 By 


A WortHy  ReEcorp. 3y Jessie Duff, 
‘s 


teacher in the Oral Day School for the 
Peet, Cleveland, Ohio. s 630 esaiace ick 
Tells of the success of Ralph E. Lawrence, 

a former pupil of Miss Duff’s, in graduating 
from the East Technical High School, in a 
class of 156, with high honors. With portrait. 
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Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of the 


Interior. Portrait 440 
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More SMALL FARMS:: More FARMING FAMI- 
pass, By the Banor. cookies Scas wives 


Comments on the _ serviceable plan _pre- 
sented by Franklin K. Lane for providing 
farms for returning soldiers by improving 
arid swamps and cut-over lands, and suggests 
that officials in eastern States get busy and 
make it desirable for soldiers and civilians to 
occupy and till the idle land now found in 
every county, as the big demand for food 
comes from the eastern States. 
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SPLENDID WorK BY Marion C. JOHNSON. 
From The Minneapolis Journal......... 


Tells of the demonstration in speech-read- 
ing and speech given by eight of Miss John- 
son’s pupils in the lecture-room at Donald- 
son’s department store as a part of the Child 
Welfare and Baby Week program. Miss 
Johnson is principal of the Oral Day School 
in Minneapolis. 
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Lessons -IN Lip-READING FoR Dear Sot- 
piERS. (Nitchie Method.) By Juliet D. 
Clark and Jane B. Walker, Instructors 
in the New York School for the Hard 
of Hearing, 18 East 41st St. New York 
BM Se cass knw Cheah c aebees os 


Third Section. Lessons 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21. With stories, movement words, contrast 
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words, practise words, sentences, and collo- 
quial forms. 






REVIEW IN Particutar. By John A. 
age 1416 Belmont St., Washington, 
De Mey Shade ek VOee aa 


_ Refers to the suspension of publication dur- 
ing the war of certain popular magazines, and 
appeals to the readers of THE VoLtta REVIEW 
to give the magazine so generous a support 
that there need be no fear of its suspension. 
Editorial note explains financial condition. 


SOUTHERN DraLect—PronunciatTion. By 
A. L. Benedict, A. M., M. D., 228 Sumner 
St, Builalo Nis. Ss eee aes 


Observations made of the dialectic differ- 
ences in the speech of native well-educated 
adults in a city in Alabama and showing the 
relatively small number of points of differ- 
ence. Captain Benedict is now serving at 
Camp Greenleaf, Ga. 
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INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE Visits CHI- 
CAGO AND MILWAUKEE...........ceccece 


An account from the Bell Telephone News 
of the remarks made at the luncheon given 
to Alexander Graham Bell. 
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DEATH OF JAMES FEARON............000- 
An account of his unexpected death as re- 
ported in The Morning Chronicle, of Halifax, 
and extracts from letters written three and 
four days before. 










THE PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION OF THE DE- 
FECTS IN HEARING AND SPEECH IN CoNn- 
NECTION WITH THE DIvIsION OF PuHys- 
ICAL RECONSTRUCTION UNDER CoL. FRANK 
Buuincs. With portraits of Lieut. Col. 
Charles W. Richardson and Mr. A. C. 














Manning and editorial foreword........ 457 
Outlines the manner in which soldiers who 
lose their hearing or have defective speech 
will be cared for at General Hospital No. 11, 
Cape May, N. J., and gives details concerning 
the educational staff. 
LETTERS TO THE Eprror. From Miss Mil- 
dred Kennedy, Mr. Charles W. French, 
and Miss Lucy Ella Case............- 460 






Current Topics. Health and the Army Uni- 
form. Miss Sarah Fuller Presents Group 
Photographs and Clippings to Volta Bureau, 
411. Industrial Schools for the Deaf. Chicago 
Speech Readers’ Guild, 416. Deaf, but Patri- 
ots, 439. Undernutrition among School Chil- 
dren, 456. 















TO THE TREASURER, 


I inclose. 


Form for Ponation 


VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to 
be used in furthering the work of the Association. 


NAMe. So. 






dollars as a donation to the 













hearing children. 


STATE OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


The schools maintain this list not only to show parents where the nearest school is located, but in the hope of lead 
parents to ask how best to prepare deaf children to enter school in condition to keep pace, as nearly as possible, 
This list is geographically arranged by States and cities: 





Official Name of School 















Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Kentucky School for the Deaf 
Maryland State School for the Deaf 
Boston School for the Deaf 
Minnesota School for the Deaf 
Nebraska School for the Deaf 
Le Couteulx St. 











Mary’s Institution for the Deaf 










Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes ___- 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf (Three Depts.) 
North Dakota School for the Deaf 
Ohio State School for the Deaf -----.----.-------___. 
Oregon State School for the Deaf -..--......-----.- 
South Dakota School for the Deaf_-._..__- 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind 























Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. 









Westchester ___. | 
Devils Lake -_.. 
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‘See also larger advertisements of other schools for deaf children on preceding and following pages.) 








A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS 


“Elocutionary Manual.” The Principles of Elocu- 
tion, with Exercises and a 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution. 
The Fundamentals of Elocution.............. 
On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching 
Address to the Natl. Assn. of Elocutionists . 
Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery........ 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, 
Including Directions and Exercises for the 
Cure of Stammering, and Correction of All 
Faults of Articulation. Paper cover, $1.00.. 
The Science of Speech....... 
Te WON OE Boas veceses 
Note on Syllabic Consonants. 
The Faults of Speech: A Self-Corrector and 
Teachers’ Manual. Paper cover, $0.25; cloth. 
Visible Speech: The Science of Universal Alpha- 
betics; or Self-Interpreting Physiological Let- 
ters for the Writing of All Languages in One 
Alphabet. Paper, $1.25; cloth............ 
Class Primer of English Visible Speech......... 
Explanatory Lecture on Visible Speech: The Sci- 
ence of Universal Alphabetics............... 
Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech 
Englishe Sichtbare Sprache in Zwolf Lektionen 
(German Edition of English Visible Speech in 
PWOIG EMEBOES) . «6 sop cp caced peers iee sce ce's 
Pronunzia Inglese Visible Insegnata in Dodici 
Lezioni (Italian Edition 5 English Visible 
Speech in Twelve Lessons). 
LADO Sree CPPS sk 0c hk. vt csnsceeeseceee 
Line Writing, a and Orthepic.. 
Line-writing Exercises. . 
Line-writing Cards, set.. oe aba cae mae 
World English: Universal Language. be 
World English, Handbook of 
Popular Shorthand............ one ae ee 
Elliptical and Reporting Steno- Phonography ighS 
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MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 


Visible Speech Charts, 3 for wall (17 x 28) 
Visible Speech Cards, 12 in set (4x4).... 
Visible Speech Cards, 44 larger cards in set.... 
Formation and Development of Elementary Eng- 
lish Sounds. Caroline A. 
The Mechanism of Speech. 
charts and diagrams. 
Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell Symbols. 
Rahesek Wi MORO soos + 0 kas cas ces 6 sas oes 
An Outline of Vocal Physiology and Bell’ s Visible 
Speech. C Kidder 
Lyon Phonetic Manual. 


Illustrated “with 


Edmund Lyon.... 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
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Alexander Graham Bell 1.20 
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REPRINTS AND BOOKS 





Home Training for Deaf Children. MHarriet U. 
NE sacs Sige tS as oss CORA Rho e sc ohne 
Preparing a Little Deaf Child for — Eleanor 


C. Leonard (V. R.)..... 

Schools for the Deaf, Siee Mos oa cide cae 
The Subtile Art of Speech- Reading. Mabel Gar- 
I gon. dita 4 a uk & KS a tas od bas Ke BD 
Bruhn Lip-Reading System. Martha ‘RB. Bruhn.. 
Practical Exercises on Advanced Study of Ho- 

mophenous Words. Martha E. Bruhn.. 


ee 


ceee 


Manual of Lip-Reading. Martha E. Bruhn .... 
What is the Secret of Success in Lip-Reading. 
MESECNE EPPO... sc nicwevgeesavedccuswan 
Lip-Reading for Class Instruction, Louise I, 
en EE eae gare eo ark 1 
The Use of Homophenous Words. E. B. Nitchie. 


Principles and Methods of Teaching Lip-Reading. 
ee Re ere eee ree re 
What a Deaf Adult Should Do to Acquire the 
Art of Lip-Reading. Edward B. Nitchie. ... 
My List of Homophenous Words. Emma Snow.. ‘ 
Facial Speech-Reading. H. Gutzmann.. 
Suggestions About Lip-Reading. 
eer Practice in Lip-Reading. 
nedy 


Mary D. Jones. 
Mildred Ken- 


Auto-Education in Primary Schools. G. Bell. 

Manual or Finger Alphabet....... 

Historical Notes Concerning the Teaching "of 
Speech to the Deaf. Alexander Graham Bell 


Histories of American Schools for the Deaf.... 

American Institutions ~~ the _— of the 
Deaf. G. Ferreri.. ‘ 

Legal Status of the Deaf. ey ¢ Gaw ssw sae etna 

Marriages of the Deaf in America. FE. A. Fay. 

Graphical Charts of Marriages of the Deaf. 
Alexander Graham Bell......... 

The Duration of Life and Conditions Associated 
with Longevity. A Study of the Hyde Gen- 


A. 


op Se of, 


ealogy. By Alexander Graham Bell ........ 1 
Dumb No Longer: The Romance of the Tele- 

Ce ie) Pe ie er ene 1 
Belen Keller Souvenir (1892- 1899). . o ec 
Physiology of the Blind. W. Kunz.......... ‘ F 


_ 


The Raindrop: The Book of Wonder Tales ... 
The Serviceability of Visibility of Speech, 1 and 
2. C. W. Kidder 


Proceedings of the Summer Meetings. Each. 
Association Review. Vols. 1 to 9; each..... 


ee 
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Tinnitus Aurium (Head Noises). B. C. Gile.. 107 
Catarrhal Deafness. B. C. Gile, M. D......... 10 
Deafness Cure Fakes. Amer. Medical Ass'n. 10. 





In ordering books, please add 10 per cent of list price to cover cost of carriage by parcel post or express. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
Publisher, Importer, and Distributor of Educational Works, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Melville 


Visible 


Speech Form 


Bell Symbols 





In lecturing at the Royal College of Preceptors, Professor Bell, in presenting the science of uni- 


versal alphabetics, said: 


“In a certain sense all writing may be called 
Visible Speech, because letters are the visible 
forms by which the sounds of speech are conven- 
tionally expressed. But the sense in which I use 
the term is very different. Speech consists of cer- 
tain movements of the throat, the tongue, and the 
lips; and in different countries the same letters are 
associated with a different set of movements, or 
the same movements are associated with different 
sets of letters; so that you may know the letters 
perfectly in connection with one language, and yet 
be unable to pronounce them in any other lan- 
guage. Visible Speech consists of writing, which 
depicts the actual movements of the organs of 
speech, and thus, in whatever language you may 
have learned the alphabet of the system, you can 
pronounce the sounds of any other language at 
sight of their symbols, although you may _ never 
have heard the sounds produced. The Visible 
Speech letters represent the Organs of Speech and 
all their modes of action; and as the same organs 
are common to all men, and the effect of every 
action is the same in all mouths, the letters have 
a universal meaning, which is independent of dif- 
ferences of language or conventional associations. 

“In this respect, the Visible Speech letters re- 
semble musical notes or arithmetical numbers. 
Like musical notes, they have a uniform value in 
relation to sound in all countries; and, like the 
Arabic numerals, they have an absolute value in 
relation to meaning in all languages. For exam- 
ple, the letter which represents the English sound 
of L, directs the-reader to ‘raise the point of the 
tongue against the palate, and sound the voice over 
the sides of the tongue’; and the letter which 
represents the sound of M consists of parts which 
express to the eye the practical direction, ‘close 
the lips, and sound the voice through the nose.’ 
It is therefore obvious that, however variously 
these directions might be put in words in different 
languages, the effect of following the directions 
will be precisely the same in all mouths in every 
country.” 


Some OF THE EARLIER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON 
VisIBLE SPEECH ARE OUT OF PRINT, BUT THE FOL- 
LOWING WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF LIST PRICE: 


LETTERS AND SOUNDS, with an Exposition 
of the Principles of Visible Speech. By A. M. 
Rell. Reprint of a lecture delivered before the 
members of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at the Montreal meeting, 
1882. Paper, 1 sheet, 18x24, 10 cents. A clear 
and interesting presentation. “In teaching physi- 
ological letters we shall be planting the germs of 
advantages which will be reaped in every period 
of life. The aptitude of children for the for- 
mation of sounds and the plasticity of their organs 
of speech would undoubtedly lead to a degree of 
excellence in vernacular utterance and of versa- 
tility in the use of foreign sounds which is at 
present exceptionally rare.” Professor Bell he- 
lieved that children can be taught to read accu- 
rately and properly by means of these symbols in 
a fraction of the time required with common 
letters. 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY AND VISIBLE 
SPEECH. A Popular Manual. By A. M. Bell. 
Third edition. 59 pages, 5x7, board. 50 cents. 
Presents a complete view of the actions of the 
vocal organs and the resulting elements of speech, 
the symbols being used to depict the various mo- 
tions and positions of the organs. “The element- 
ary sounds exhibited in Visible Speech are all real 
varieties to the ear, and no system can be com- 
plete that does not take cognizance of them.” 


_CLASS PRIMER OF ENGLISH VISIBLE 
SPEECH. For Communicating the Exact Pronun- 
ciation of the Language to Native or Foreign 
Learners and for Teaching Children and Illiterate 
Adults to Read in a Few Days. By A. M. Bell. 
8 pages, 74%x10%. Paper, 1o cents. Contains 
only diagrams, illustrations, and reading exercises, 
without any explanations aside from the captions 
and sub-captions. 


_ VISIBLE SPEECH. THE SCIENCE OF UNI- 
VERSAL ALPHABETICS. _ Self-interpreting 
Physiological Letters for the Writing of All Lan- 
guages in One Alphabet. By A. Melville Bell. 
Inaugural edition, 1867. Illustrated by numerous 
tables, diagrams, and examples, including 20 full- 
page plates. 158 pages, 7x10. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2. A complete explanation of Visible 
Speech, its use and its value. These symbols are 
based upon and portray the actual movements of 
the organs of speech. “Each organ and each mode 
of organic action concerned in the production or 
modification of sound has its appropriate symbol. 
and all sounds of the same nature produced at 
different parts of the mouth are represented by a 
single symbol turned in a direction corresponding 
to the organic position.” 


ENGLISHE_ SICHTBARE-SPRACHE IN 
ZWOLF LEKTIONEN. The German edition of 
English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. By 
A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 6 x 
7%. Board, 50 cents. Each lesson consists of a 
teacher’s page, a page of illustrations, a page of 
words and sentences in symbels, and a key to each 
line of symbols; also universal vowel tables, all in 
German or symbols. 


_PRONUNZIA INGLESE VISIBLE INSEG- 
NATA IN DODICI LEZIONI. The Italian edi- 
tion of English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. 
By A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 
6x7%. Board, s0 cents. Just as the German 
edition enables Germans to obtain a correct pro- 
nunciation of English words, so these English 
words and sentences in symbols in the Italian edi- 
tion makes it possible for the Italian to correctly 
pronounce English words. Though the instructions 
are in German in the German edition and in Ital- 
ian in this edition, the exercises in both books are 
entirely in Visible Speech symbols, and thus form 
excellent exercises for English-speaking teachers 
and students. 


A Key to the Melville Bell Symbols will be sent 
free to any address by the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th 
St. N. W.. Washington, D. C.. the publishers of 
all of the late Alexander Melville Bell’s books. 





























KEY TO THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 
af ot wf stwslw Bw olspjws 


CONSONANTS. 
off pay p{[p pip 
Of tay of tit 
of K afd kick 


pH beau pip bib 
O}# dough Od did 
a} go efa gig 


0jJ8 tum 9)9 mum 
0)W ton 6)GW = none 
0jJG tongue SIG sung 


of hay ots whom 
Off whey why OJO what 
off weigh Y 9]G = one 
fie off ®J3 laugh 
3yr vie of WJ3 ilove 


thigh teeth {@sJy ether 
thy teethe {@s]x either 


of see TS ass BIOS bets 
wf Zee KO) as BIDS beds 


Qt she TR ash Ok etch 
rouge ONt Jew TOQ edge 

at hue 30t few aot 

mt you 3mt view amt 

aut crew Out true Coy 

aut grew Owt drew ous 


QWt clue QWfG clean DWIS plume 
awt glue Gl glean BWI bloom 


(For Vowels and Glide Symbols See Over) 
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Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology, by A. Melville Bell, is a work intended to popularize 
these symbols, as well as to serve as a text-book in schools. Sent to any address on receipt of 
o cents. Class Primer in Visible Speech, 10 cents. Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell 
i? by Rebecca E. Sparrow, $1. Address Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, 


Ee ae 
Sat Fa Nan aR bie bed, 


























VOWELS. 


plo af quay DfQ pique 
plo BIG been BISl busy 
pfs fo eight of whey 
BIO GID said Bol bury 
BIO DWTD plaid TS Anne 


ptw Ot8 tomb SID = soup 
Dtw 91W3 wolf Qtd = could 
DHW DB} beau 610 = soul 
pyw OJO talk ON} jaw 
DFW JO ~what OQJ3 = cough 


pjJo 3)8 some @]3 —s rough 
JGa WIGS last JOO ant 

J Jx3 arm JOO aunt 
Oly 9]x8 worm BIy myrth 


ovr I eye Q)}r® guile 
O}7 BJ} ~=— bough O}iG house 
OFf hoy OH noise DBF boy 


lle elle tibet oat aa 


= 


~~ 





—- oo 
te 


GLIDES. 
a glide towards 9 or %;U)2 or GH, 


a glide towards © or J; Ble of Df, 
a glide towards © or £;8)5 or oS), 


BASIS OF THE SYMBOLS 





BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBOLS 


N. B.—Those who desire to go more deeply into the subject of the Melville Bell Symbols are recom- 
mended to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s lectures upon “The Mechanism of Speech,” delivered before 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London: Sixth edition, 1914. The Scientific use of the Symbols is explained in 

¢ chapter on “Methods of Studying the Mechanism of Speech,’’ pp. 34-50. For “Method of Teaching the 
Symbols to the Deaf,” see pp. 51-76. For sale by the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. $1.20 net. 

Special shuttles, containing nearly every Speech Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
ammond typewriter. The Universal Alphahetics keyboard can be used interchangeably with the regular 
nglish characters on this machine. ‘The price of this special shuttle of Universal Alphabetics. if bought 

directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. Address the Superintendent. 























THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS: LINE-WRITING FORM 


In the consonant characters lines sloping from right 
to left indicate positions of the lips; lines sloping from 
left to right denote positions formed by the back of 
the tongue; vertical lines indicate point-tongue posi- 
tions; and when they have a small cross-bar at the 
top, this indicates that the front of the tongue is em- 
ployed. 

Thin lines represent non-vocal consonants, and thick 
lines show that the voice is used. 

A straight line indicates “shut,” a simple curved 
line “center aperture,” an indented line “divided aper- 
ture,” and a sinuous line a “mixed” position. 

The vowels in line-writing are represented in a sub- 
ordinate manner, so that in this respect line-writing 
affords a remarkable contrast to the ordinary printed 
forms of the symbols, in which the vowels are made 
specially prominent by standing out beyond the line 
of the consonants, above or below. 

In line-writing the consonants (which give intelli- 
gibility te speech) stand out prominently to the eye; 
whereas the vowels, which are of comparatively slight 
importance to intelligibility, are represented in a sub- 
ordinate manner, “tick” size. 

Vowels formed by the front of the tongue are rep- 
resented by a tick-sized straight line sloping from right 
to left. In back-tongue vowels the lines slope from 
left to right, and in “mixed” or “back-and-front”’ vow- 
els the lines are vertical. A little hook on the tick- 
sized line denotes “rounding of the lips.” ‘The “pri- 
mary” vowels are represented by thick lines and the 
“wide” vowels by thin. “High” vowels are written 
at the top of the consonant ‘line, “low” vowels at the 
bottom, and “mid” vowels half-way between. 

The line-writing symbols for the English elements of 
speech are given aoe with the sounds they represent, 
expressed in Roman letters. 

As the elementary characters are simple lines, they 
form, when combined into a word, a sort of picture 
of which the consonants form the outline; and the 
word, as a whole, is easily recognized even without 
the necessity of splitting it up into its component ele- 
mentary sounds. 

Now, certain words look alike to the eye of the 
speech-reader. These are termed ‘“‘homophenous”’ 
words, from a Greek word meaning “the same ap- 
pearance.” 

A speech-reader, for example, cannot certainly dis- 
tinguish the following words from one another by the 
eye alone: 


pat bat mat 
pad bad mad 
pan ban man 


These words constitute a homophenous group. 

While it may be difficult, if not impossible, for a 
speech-reader to tell which word of this group is the 
one uttered by a speaker if it is given alone, he has 
no difficulty in identifying it by context when it is 
incorporated into a sentence. 

Suppose the speaker should say, “I wiped my feet 
upon a —”; then, if the speech-reader knows that 
the missing word is one of the group given above, he 
has no difhculty in identifying it by context. 

We couldn’t very well wipe our feet upon a pat or 
a bat, or a bad or a mad, or even upon a pan, ban, 
or man; the only word that makes sense is “mat.” 


































Try sentences incorporating other words from this © 
same homophenous group: Be 
He gave the dog a — on the back. 

A boy will grow up into a —. 

Fish fried in a —. 

He is a very — boy. 

I saw a — flying in the room. 

I struck it with a —. 

A pencil and —. 

He was under a —. 

His eyes glared, and I saw he was ~. 5 

As a general rule, one word in a homophenvus group, © 
and one alone, supplies the sense. 

The process of identifying “homophenous” j 
(those having “the same appearance’’) is identically — 
the same as that we employ in distinguishing between — 
“homophonous” words (those having “the same 
sound’”’). 

For example, take “rain,” “rein, reign.” Pro 
nounce one of these words by itself, and we do not 
know which one is meant; but give it in a sentence, 
and the context immediately clears up the sense. 

One of the great difficulties in Reraher to read 
speech from the mouth is that the speech-reader, when 
he sees certain movements of the vocal organs, imag. 
ines a single word instead of a group of words from 
which selection is to be made by context. While : 
word imagined may be properly represented by 
movements he perceives, it may not turn out to 
the word actually employed, but one that is homophe 
nous with it; he only finds out by the slow and painful 
process of failure to understand that other words 
present the same appearance. Ilere line-writing comes 
in as a valuable aid in acquiring a knowledge of ho 
mophenous words. : 

In line-writing homophenous words present the same 
word-picture to the eye. ‘The outlines are the same, ~ 
but differ in shading, thick and thin lines representing © 
respectively vocal and non-vocal consonants. es 

ow, when we read line-writing which has been” 

scribbled hastily with a pencil, it is a little difficult 
sometimes for us to decide whether a line was im 
tended to be thick or thin; so that a certain ambigui 
appears in pencil-writing. The form of the word i§ ~ 


clear, but the shading is a little indefinite, and it is 
noteworthy that the ambiguities correspond in kind to 
the ambiguities of speech-reading. ‘The vocal and non ~ 
vocal consonants are not clearly distinguished from | 
one another, and context must be taken into conta 
eration. : 

Reading from line-writing has a marked advan 
over speech-reading in one respect: In line-writing 
ambiguous words remain upon the page, where they 
may be studied at leisure, whereas the spoken word 
vanishes as soon as uttered. Unless the speech-reader ~ 
can make selection at once from a homophenous group, © 
the opportunity for study ger tm 

It might be actually of advantage to provide him 
with exercises in line-writing made purposely ambigu: 
ous. For example, let thin lines alone be used, and 
it would then be necessary for him to shade the char 
acters properly in order to make sense. This would 
exercise his power of applying context. 

The system of line-writing is recommended to the 
serious attention of the readers of THE Vota REVIEW, 
as one of the most promising means of teaching speech 
reading to the deaf. : 
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